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THE SCARLET WAGON 

CHAPTER I 

MRS. SCARLET had never heard of the One 
Hoss Shay, or it is likely she would have 
anticipated the same fate for the wagon in which 
she rode to her daily work. It surely must have 
been in service a century and over, judging by its 
wonderful and peculiar appearance, for it had been 
patched so often that, like the traditional knife, none 
of the original material was left. In fact, its origin 
was lost in the gloom of antiquity, but it was some- 
thing to sit in, flat in the box maybe, and rest weary 
bones while the equally dilapidated old horse, 
Blackie, stumbled along the heavy sandy road 
between the Scarlet abode and the United States 
Quarantine Station. The House, as Mrs. Scarlet 
called it, was a two-roomed structure facing the sea 
at a distance of about fifty yards from the water. 
People often wondered whether a retiring object in 
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2 The Scarlet Wagon 

the rear was a magnified chicken-coop or an archi- 
tectural mirage, so to speak ; but it was neither. 

It was the Stable, into which, by stretching his 
neck like an elongated Japanese ghost, and painfully 
crooking the stiff hinges of his knees, old Blackie 
had trained himself to crawl. Near this edifice, 
under the lee of a young sand-hill, stood the Wagon, 
leaning on one shaky f orewheel in much the same 
attitude the old horse assumed before his meager 
trough. 

One historic Friday morning in July, Bob Scar- 
let, who was groom, footboy and coachman for 
the establishment, eyed this vehicle critically be- 
fore urging the reluctant Blackie between the 
shafts. 

To an uneducated eye it would not have appeared 
to have suffered any material change overnight, but 
Bob shook his head as he went from wheel to wheel, 
lifting and turning first one and then another. 

# 

Finally he drew back and cast a comprehensive eagle 
glance over the conveyance as a whole, if it could 
have t)een called whole in any sense of the word. 
" Say, mam ! " he bawled suddenly. 
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The Scarlet Wagon 3 

"Well, son, whut is hit?" cried Mrs. Scarlet, 
scurrying to the backdoor. " I do hope an' pray 
none o' them chickins hain't got erloose ? Hit 'peared 
to me las' night ayfter I was in bed, they was tol- 
lable good-sized cracks atween them slats, an' a 
thin, skinny puUit coulda made out to squeedge thoo, 
ef hit tried real hard." 

" They didn' none of 'em 'pear fur to try," an- 
swered Bob. " I reckon they didn' none of 'em hev 
emuff strenk." 

" I give 'em a bait o' vittles afore sundown," his 
mother said anxiously. "Air any of 'em dead, 
sotif 

Bob rattled the coop cautiously. A few feeble 
squawks issued from it protestingly. 

"They 'pears right peart," Mrs. Scarlet ex- 
claimed, much relieved. " Whut's the marter. Bob? 
Whut you hoUerin' at me so fur ? " 

" See thet wagin ? " said Bob, indicating it with 
a stiff, dirty forefinger. 

" Course I see hit, son. I hain't bin struck Win' 
in the night." 

"Well, mam, I bet you five dollars thet thur 
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wagin falls down unner you an' Penk ter-day. 
WhutTlyoubct?" 

" Whut ails hit ? " cried Mrs. Scariet, running out 
to it in great alarm, adding as she went, " I don't 
bet nur gam'le, my son, an' I nuwer wants to hear 
of you adoin' hit." 

She looked the wagon over critically. 

** Hit 'pears the same as us'al to me," she pro- 
nounced. ''Whut you want to skeer me so fur, 
son?" 

Bob shook his head as Noah did at the skeptical 
Children of Earth. 

" Hits 'pears the same," he replied mysteriously, 
" but hit hain't." 

"Well, you kin jess hitch up ole Blackie right 
erway an' let's be orf," his mother said decidedly. 
" I'm late now, an' thur's a good big wash awaitin' 
fur me at the Barricks." 

"All righ'," drawled Bob, "but when thisyer 
wagin falls down — kerflump ! — ^unner me an' Penk 
an' you, don't you be alickin' me fur keerless drivin', 



mam." 



" Hurry up, chile, hurry up," cheerfully responded 
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Mrs. Scarlet, whom long custom bad rendered in- 
credulous of change and indifferent to prophecy. She 
ran back into the House and peeked out of the front 
door at Mr. Scarlet, who sat on a soapbox gazing 
seaward, industriously doing nothing. He lodced 
as if he were carved out of wood. 

" Say, Orcus, kain't you try an* ketch us a nice 
fresh feesh fur supper? " 

His wife's deprecating voice made a little ripple 
in the stagnant pool of his abstraction. He blinked 
slowly several times. 

" Tide hain't right fur feeshin'." 

" Twill be, later on," she answered biisldy. 

" Thought we was agoin' to hev fried chickin fur 
supper ? " 

'* Them chickins is gotter be fattem they is now 
afore we git a pickin' o' meat offen they bones. 
DON'T f ergit to feed 'em the commeal, Orcus I " 

"Won't, . . . ef I thinks of hit." 

Mrs. Scarlet sighed audibly. If she could have 
chopped herself in half and been assured of con- 
tinued existence as twins, she would have done it 
immediately. 
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*' Wagin's ready, mam/' Bob sung out from the 
rear. 

As they bumped off, the harassed little woman 
said gaily : 

''Don't see but whut she goes erlong all right. 



son." 



Bob grunted. 

"This yere's momin', not evenin'/' he said 
gloomily. 

Mrs. Chisholm, wife of the Quarantine officer, a 
young and giddy creature, looked out of an upper 
window as they entered her field of vision ; climbing 
up one sand-hill, disappearing into its hollow, re- 
appearing on the crest of another, like a laboring 
craft in a stormy sea. 

" I do not see how it holds together," she cried, 
and ran for her kodak. Just then the wagon reached 
the top of an unusually steep sand-hill. It trembled 
for a brief second on the summit as if to oblige the 
photographer, Blackie gazing interrogatively down 
the sterile slope before him, the wagon leaning retro- 
spectively to the one just left behind. 

Then came a " burst " not exactly of " thunder- 
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sound/' but of pretty loud splitting. One long- 
suffering shaft simply went to pieces, the other 
parted company from wagon and harness at the 
same time — ^luckily for Blackie, who, no longer con- 
strained from behind, fell forward on his poor old 
nose and slid downhill, landing in a demoralized 
heap of bones at the bottom. The wagon, no longer 
urged from before, slipped backward, each wheel 
fell flat in its track and the body tobogganed down- 
ward to an accompaniment of shrill shrieks from 
Mrs. Scarlet and three-year-old Pink. 

Bob forgot to let go the reins, so he struck the 
top of the hill and a patch of *' stickly-burrs " simul- 
taneously. He was consequently the first to recover 
himself, and looked down at his mother, who was 
scrambling to her feet and trying to right-end the 
bawling Pink. 

"Whut'd I tell ye, mam?" he shouted tri- 
umphantly, in spite of the affectionate burrs. 

" You air a profick, my son," cheerfully replied 
Mrs. Scarlet, "but I'm sorry to say hit," and 
she gazed ruefully upon the wreck of all their 
hopes. 
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"How's the critter?*' she anxiously inquired 
IS Bob hdped the astonished Blackie to his 
hoofs. 

'' He^s all right/' said Bob, examining him pro- 
fessionally, and then led him Barracksward, both 
linking. The Chisholm cook, Rebecca, came out 
puffing, for she was fat and scant of breath, as well 
as a rich chocolate brown in color. 

** How on de yerth is yuh goin' to git home dis 
evenin', Mis' Scahlit ? " she asked sympathetically, 
hiding a laugh behind her rotmd brown mask of a 
face. 

"On Shenks' mar', I guess," the little woman 
replied. " Bob kin ride ole Blackie an' hole Penk 
on afore him — ^I dont see how it uwer happened," 
she concluded mournfully. 

Rebecca roared good-humoredly : 

" Hit's a plumb wondah. Mis' Scahlit, hit nuwah 
happen befo'. How them wheels kep' on atunnin' 
rotm' is a merrycle." 

" I alius heem tell Friday's a onlucky day," re- 
sponded Mrs. Scarlet, " an' now I berleeves hit." 

Rebecca lifted the blubbering Pink to her ample 
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shoulder and walked beside his mother to the wash- 
house,, saying : 

" Shoo, now, honey. Ef yuh crah lak dat de b'ars 
sho' goin' tuh eat yuh. Hit bin a onlucky day fuh 
y'all, Mis' Scahlit, but I reck'n yuh mighty thankful 
yuh Ian' on a san'heap stidda de stony groun'. 



Dough Bob did hit de stickly-burrs. Mis' Chisholm 
say tuh stop by an' git de waffle an' cole hom'ny-cake 
I done wrop up fuh y'all." 

" Thanky, mam," was the joyful reply. " I shore 
will be obleeged fur hit. I come orf from the House 
in such a swivit I clean f ergit to fetch erlong a bite 
o' vittles." 

So Bob followed in the wake of the wheezing, 
waddling Rebecca and came back at a hand-gallop 
with a large newspaper bundle which was opened on 
the spot ; for the family, with the usual exception of 
Orcus, had had very little breakfast. 

Thus consoled for the past and fortified for the 
future, Mrs. Scarlet, with Bob's help, sorted out the 
heavy wash, and then Bob returned to the scene of 
disaster. He found things in such desperate plight 
that he descended to the beach to drown care by 
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wading for clams. While engaged in this muddy 
occupation, he spied an old bateau lying bottom up 
near the Station landing. It was very small, sawed 
off astern after the manner of the class, and assur- 
edly in need of caulking in every gaping seam before 
it could put to sea again. 

Bob examined it with a mariner's eye. He had 
no boat, he had long wanted one, he had now no 
means of locomotion except his legs, and he thought 
this little craft would just about suit him, as it 
was small and easy to handle. So he ran up 
to the Surgeon's Quarters and inquired for the 
Steward. 

"Well, Bob, what is it?" affably asked that 
personage. 

" Say, Mr. Connor, whose ole bateau is thet un 
down thur? " (with a hunch of his shoulder toward 
the beach). 

" I don't know," said Connor. " It was washed 
up yesterday." 

" Kin I hev hit ? " Bob asked eagerly. 

" Why, Bob, you can't use it. It's as full of holes 
as a sieve, and there are no rowlocks or oars." 
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" I guess I kin fix hit up/' Bob replied breath- 
lessly, poised on one foot for instant flight. 

The Surgeon-in-charge was consulted and Connor 
came back to say, ''Dr. Chisholm says all right 
and . . ." but Bob had departed on the wings 
of the wind. Alas ! Before evening he discovered 
that the ardently coveted bateau belonged to one of 
the Station crew. He was overwhelmed for a while, 
then found his man and said firmly, " Whut'll you 
take fur thet ole bateau, Pete Quillen ? " 

" Three dollars," drawled Quillen. 

" My ! thet's a heap o' money," thought poor Bob, 
too thunderstruck for remonstrance and more down- 
cast than ever. He sat on a piece of driftwood and 
glowered at the boat for about five minutes; then 
he ran to the wash-house, where his mother was 
wringing out her " las' bilin'." 

" Mam," he said, squinting reflectively at her, " I 
kin git you a wagin fur three dollars." 

" Shoo ! " Mrs. Scarlet remarked incredulously, 
"git erlong with sich foolin', Bob. Thet wagin 
business is too ser'ous fur jokin', lemmy tell you." 

"Hit's the truth," cried Bob. "An' I know 
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whur the wagin is. Gimmy three dollars, mam, an' 
ril run git hit fur yott" 

He leaned on the edge of the boiler and gleamed 
up at her like a washtub imp of temptation. 

'* Why, son, I hain't got a dollar to my name, ef 
I was to die fur hit," she expostulated. 

" Mebby you kin borry hit," the imp suggested 
slyly. 

Mrs. Scarlet had sometimes borrowed a little 
from Dr. Chisholm in advance of her Government 
check, so she turned a speculative eye upon the 
tempter. 

" Bob, you know you're jess afoolin'." 

'* Cross my heart I hain't, mam." 

So about sundown Mrs. Chisholm saw old 
Blackie, led by Bob, come limping slowly to the 
Quarters. Pink was perched in deadly terror on 
his spiny backbone, Mrs. Scarlet holding him by one 
fat, sandy foot as she walked at Blackie's side, say- 
ing in reassuring accents : 

" Don't be askeered, honey. Ole Blackie hain't 
agoin' to run orf, nur kick up, nur cut up didoes." 
And, indeed, it did not seem at all likely. 
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When they halted at the steps of the front door, 
Pink wriggled down and sat in the sand, where a 
setter pup touzled him to his great delight, while 
his mother interviewed the Surgeon. 

" Three dollars ? " Mrs. Ghisholm heard him say. 

"Yes, sirrr," trilled Mrs. Scarlet. 

" Very well," said the Surgeon resignedly, mean- 
ing the other way, " it is your own lookout ; I am 
perfectly willing to advance you the money, but I 
hate to see you throw away your hard-earned 
wages." 

The small woman went off jubilant and handed 
the silver to Bob, who clutched it like a miser and 
jumped up and down for joy, 

" Now, mam, Penk an' you kin ride home an' Til 
go see erbout thet wagin 'fore hit's sol'." 

He flew to Quillen, who was hauling sand in a 
wheelbarrow. 

"Say, would you take two-fifty fur thet ole 
bateau?" 

" I guess so," drawled Quillen with a glimmering 
smile. 

"Then take hit," shouted Bob, flinging that 
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amount in silver on top of the sand in the barrow 
and flying off. 

Quillen gazed after him in a sort of a daze, 
then pocketed the silver and solemnly trundled 
away. 

It was growing late, so Bob dragged the bateau 
up from the beach and hid it in a hollow of the 
sandhills in company with the wrecked wagon- 
wheels and what was left of the running-gear and 
planks of the body. 

On the other side of the Station was a large ochre- 
colored building, bearing on its sea-front Ship 
Store in huge letters. Here Bob expended a quar- 
ter for nails and rope which he hid in the Stable 
after a tiresome tramp home. Mrs. Scarlet said 
nothing about the new wagon in prospect, as she did 
not want Orcus to know she had borrowed money. 
So Bob got off without the expected questions, for 
which he had invented some clever and plausible 

answers. , 

i. ■ 

The family all enjoyed their supper, for Orcus 
had really caught a "nice, fresh feesh," and 
although he stowed away fully half of it himself, 
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there was a lot of bread and 'lasses donated by 
Rebecca. 

Early next morning Bob tumbled out of bed or, 
to be exact, crawled off his pallet on the floor, and 
scampered down the beach carrying his breakfast 
in his hands — some hard-tack and a bit of cold fish. 

Quillen was also on his way to the Barracks when 
the sound of a bugle quickened his drawling steps. 
As he saw the Stars and Stripes flutter up the flag- 
pole in front of the Surgeon's Quarters, he saluted, 
heels together, cap in hand. 

A beautiful rosy light flamed in the East, a great 
blazing ball swung majestically up from the floor of 
the fiery sea. The Sun had risen. 

How sweet the bugle notes were! They stirred 

even Pete's phlegmatic soul. The salute ended, the 

strong, dear voice of the horn sent a melody far 

out to sea: 

" My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 
Of thee I sing." 

Another bugle, perhaps from the Revenue Cutter 
lying off the Breakwater, chimed in. Flags began 
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to fly everywhere. The whole world, afloat and 
ashore, waked up and rubbed its sleepy eyes. 

Quillen put on his cap again, the sailor cap with 
M.H.S. on its blue ribbon, and trudged stolidly on. 
It might be a sweet land of liberty for millionaires 
or hoboes, but his wheelbarrow was waiting for 
him and about three tons of sand to be dumped into 
the maw of the yawning gully by the hospital fence. 
So it behooved him to " get a move on." In moving 
he came upon Bob hard at work with hammer and 
saw borrowed from the kind and sympathetic ship 
store keeper. 

" Hullo, what you up to. Bob ? " Quillen asked 
slowly. 

" Mendin' uv yore ole bateau an* our ole 
wagin," Bob responded somewhat sourly, for the 
double job was a tough one and so was his break- 
fast. 

" Whut's the marter ? " Quillen continued. 

"Wagin drapped ter pieces. Tole mam hit 
would," Bob replied, hammering fiercely and shout- 
ing over the din. " Fm atryin* ter patch hit up an' 
thisyere wuthless ole leaky bateau o' yourn. Hit 
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hain't wuth haff a nickel^ let erlone the two-fifty 
whut ye gouged me fer." 

Quillen fished out the silver from a capacious 
pocket. 

" Say, Bob, I was jess afooHn' erbout thet thur 
bateau. Hit don't berlong ter me. I nuwer laid 
eyes on hit afore. So here's yore two-fifty. I was 
agoin' to give hit back to you to-day." 

Bob flung down the hammer and grabbed the 
money. 

'*Well, say You're a mean feller, Pete 

Quillen." 

"I was only afoolin'," persisted Pete, rather 
shamefaced. '^ An' so yore ole wagin's done busted 
at last? Haw, haw!" 

" Laugh all you wanter," Bob cried, sorely hurt. 
"Ye wouldn't ef 'tad been youm." He made a 
manful effort to keep the tears out of his eyes, and 
drew his ragged sleeve across his freckled nose. 
Pete recognized the truth of the accusation imme- 
diately and stopped laughing, for he was considered 
careful, — to put it mildly, — ^by his neighbors in 
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" Whur's yore shaflf s ? " he inquired. 

Bob pointed to what seemed a heap of kindling- 
wood. 

" Say," Quillen remarked reflectively, " I got a 
pa'r o' shaffs at home." 

" Hev ye ? " the boy replied slyly. " Whut'U you 
take fur 'em?" 

" Kawthin'," said Pete, grinning. " You kin hev 
'em an' welcome. Jess go an' git 'em. Tell my 
mother I say to let you hev 'em, an' them ole buggy- 
wheels in the barn with 'em. They hain't a speck 
o' use to me ; no, they hain't," he continued to him- 
self, as if in argument, walking away and leaving 
ihis astonished beneficiary with his mouth open. 
Then Bob deserted his work and "hit the plank 
walk " to the pier. Here he borrowed a boat from 
a fisherman friend and rowed like wildfire to the 
Buoytown landing. The Quillens lived on the edge 
of the town about a quarter of a mile from Pilot 
Street; so Bob beached the boat, sat on it to blow 
awhile like a small porpoise, then set off to interview 
old Mrs. Quillen. She was much surprised and at 
first skeptical, but finally yielded and let the boy 
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drag the precious shafts and trundle the invaluable 
wheels to the beach. She gave him a chunk of corn- 
bread and honey which he devoured between wheels, 
and then, having loaded his freight, he pulled back 
to the Station with the tide in his favor and depos- 
ited his treasures alongside the bateau. 

A West Indian fruiter had just passed quarantine, 
and two of the Station crew went by carrying a 
big bunch of ripe bananas. 

" Here, Bob," they called, " help yourself." 

He stripped off a dozen fat ones and sat in the 
shade of the launch-house gazing at the gifts and 
dessert, — sky-fallen, — with dancing eyes. A discon- 
solate miner at last striking pay-gravel could alone 
have appreciated his state of mind. He nearly 
choked himself over some of the bananas (which 
are manufactured for consumption by the leisure- 
class only), then fell to work in a perfect fury. 

His mother and Pink had ridden to the Barracks 
on Blackie, and Mrs. Scarlet wondered where on 
earth Bob could be " at." He did not appear at the 
wash-house at dinner time, which was so extraordi- 
nary she was forced to contemplate the hideous 
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possibility of his having decamped with the bor- 
rowed money. She had heard of such doings, and 
she knew that Bob was a human being, and she had 
seen no signs of any sort of a wagon ! So she bent 
over her steaming suds, wrung out her heart in the 
heavy clothes, and sprinkled those that were dry 
with cistem-water and salt tears. In the evening, 
as she was stretching herself to reach the clothes- 
line, Quillen passed with his wheelbarrow. She 
took the clothes-pin from her mouth. 

" Say, Mr. Quillen, hev you seed my Bob any- 
whurs ? " she called tremulously, and braced herself 
for the worst. 

" Yes, ma'am," Quillen drawled. " He's down 
thur on th' beach an' 'pears to be tollable busy erbout 
somethin'. Ye needn' worry erbout him, I guess." 

Her face was radiant in an instant. 

" You shore he hain't in no sort of mischeef, Mr. 
Quillen?" 

" No, 'm; he 'pears to be workin' like a deckhand." 
And Pete clumped solidly away, leaving large foot- 
prints in the sands of time, and a light-hearted, if 
rather puzzled, little woman behind him. 
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I'm plumb ashamed of myself," Mrs. Scarlet 
thought, " fur ever onct athinkin' my son hcd alit 
out with all thet money." 

At sundown she perched Pink on the fence, led 
Blackie up ta it, climbed upon the bars herself, then 
on to the rag of carpet which did duty as a saddle, 
nearly fell off trying to lift the heavy Pink before 
her, finally arranged everything and urged Blackie 
(who had gone to sleep) into a solemn walk. 

Reaching the House, she found Orcus at the front 
door, moving his fringed jaws up and down, gazing 
seaward from the soapbox. A more ardent admirer 
of nature never existed. It seemed a pity to rouse 
him from his abstraction, so she fed Blackie herself, 
captured one of the skinny chickens and executed 
it amid heart-rending squawks from the coop and 
Pink, and then gathered some drift for the supper 
fire. 

When the moon arose, her smiling face illumined 
the beach and silver-plated it and a half-naked, lean 
little figure trotting between the shafts of an odd- 
looking vehicle, for all the world like the jinrikisha 
she had beamed upon and silvered in the Land of 
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the Lotus but a few hours before. Then she con- 
siderately drew a thin gray veil over her face to 
conceal her smile. 

Bob went into the House with such an expression 
on his comical features it was as much as his mother 
could do to restrain her curiosity. He preserved a 
most provoking and masculine silence during supper 
and tackled the food she had saved for him with an 
avidity which showed how hard work had sharpened 
appetite. 

''Golly, but thet chickin's nice," he mum- 
bled, sitting in the doorway and worrying a wing 
which was little else than bone. He had saved two 
bananas for his mother and Pink, and the latter 
disposed of his by simply putting one end of it in 
his mouth (it had been peeled) and pushing the 
whole thing down his throat, by shoving it flat- 
handed, before you could say Jack Robinson. Mrs. 
Scarlet, under pretext of having had more supper 
than was good for her, gave her banana to Orcus, 
who made no bones of following Pink's ex- 
ample. 

" Whur you agoin', mam? " queried Bob, as she 
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tried to walk out of the backdoor by walking over 
him. 

" Git outen the way, son," she said, " I mus* git 
some kindlin' fur breakfus'." 

rU git hit," he replied without budging, for he 
was anxious to keep her away from the Stable. 

The next morning the old horse, who had doubt- 
less been congratulating himself upon the recent 
smash-up, observed with unconcealed resentment the 
extraordinary carriage to which Bob now hitched 
him. However, he restrained any too lively exhibi- 
tion of displeasure, with a philosophy learned of 
starvation, and set off at his usual protesting stum- 
ble. At the sound of wheels Mrs. Scarlet ran to the 
backdoor. 

" Well, well ! My, my ! " she ejaculated, holding 
up her small, calloused palms. " Is thct a wagin, 
er a boat, son ? " 

Bob sat in the stemsheets of the erstwhile bateau 
and puckered his lips to prevent a grin of triumph. 

"Hit's a wagin!" he cried. "An' the boss 
throwed in ! " Then showed every tooth in a joyous 
whoop as he jumped out of his Neptune's car to 
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point out its manifold advantages over commonplace 
makes. 

" See them wheels, mam ? " he announced. " Pete 
Quillen he give 'cm to me." 

"Pete Quillen! Pete the parsimonious!" his 
mother's expression exclaimed. 

''He did fur shore," Bob insisted, "an* the 
shaffsl" 

Not wheels and shafts to boot? Impossible! One 
can hear of miracles without ever expecting to see 
them. 

" Yes, he did," said Bob. " Cross my heart I 
hain't afoolin'." 

He went up to his mother and took one of her 
toil-hardened hands. The poverty-stricken and igno- 
rant are not given to demonstrations of affection, so 
Mrs. Scarlet was both surprised and embarrassed. 
But Bob was counting out something into her palm. 
Two dollars and seventy-five cents in silver. 

" Say, mam, I was mistooken ; hit cos' ye jess a 
quarter." 

Mrs. Scarlet looked at the money in bewilderment. 

** Mr. Connor he give me the bateau. Quillen he 
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give me the shaffs an' wheels. I give the store4ceep 
a quarter fur nails an' rope, an' thur's yore wagin. 
Fine, hain't it, mam?" This last rather wistful, 
with a searching look at her puzzled face. 

" 'Tis so, my son," she replied quickly. " Hit do 
beat any wagin I uvver did see er hear tell on. We 
kin go boatriding 'thout uwer goin' anigh th' water, 
an' thet'U suit me to a T. Pop, oh, pop ! come an' 
see the new wagin ! " 

Thus adjured, Orcus shambled around the comer 
of the house, shifted his quid, grunted inarticulately 
once or twice, then rolled back to the soapbox and 
resumed his contemplation of the scenery. Pink, 
who had preserved an appalling silence, now clam- 
bered over the gunwale, seated himself on the thwart 
and sang out: 

" Dimmy de oarths ! " 

" Listen at thet ! " cried his delighted mothen 
" Thet's hit, Penk ! You kin he'p ole Blackie by 
arowin' us erlong. Smartes' chile on th' beach. 
Yes, he is ! " 

She clambered in after him and hugged him up 
as she sat beside him. Bob hopped to his seat, 
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cracked his whip, and the craft was launched. They 
plowed the stormy main-road behind the sand- 
hills, and tidings of the voyage went before them. 
When they anchored in the haven of the Barracks 
every man-jack on the Station, not excepting the 
Officer-in-Command, with Mrs. Chisholm and the 
stout Rebecca beside her, were assembled to greet 
the mariners. 

*' Three cheers for Captain Scarlet 1 *' called out 
the Surgeon, while the Steward gallantly assisted 
Mrs. Scarlet to disembark. They were given with 
overwhelming enthusiasm, Pete Quillen keeping up 
nobly. 

"Oh, Doctor," piped Mrs. Scarlet breathlessly, 
almost before her feet touched the ground. " Here's 
the money I borryed oflfen you. All but a quarter. 
An* thank ye kindly, sirrrr ! " 

" How is this ? " asked the amused officer. 

" Well, sir, hit didn' cos' the three dollars ayfter 
all. Bob he got the hull layout fur a quarter. He 
did that, sirrr!" 

The Surgeon laughed heartily as he " took in " 
the entire turn-out, the aggrieved Blackie, standing 
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on three legs, one hip sticking up about a foot, his 
back humped like a camel's, his nose on the ground. 
" Polly " (Mrs. Chisholm's name was Polly- for- 
short), " run for your kodak. This is the chance of 
your life.'* 



CHAPTER II 

PETE QUILLEN'S cousin, Caddie Quillen, 
had just returned to Buoytown from a visit 
to Los Angeles and could talk of nothing but the 
festival she had attended there. Whenever she met 
an acquaintance she would begin: 

" Say, why can't we get up something of the 
kind? There arc the peaches, to say nothing of 
grapes and watermelons, and more flowers than 
you can shake a stick at. It would be lots of 
fun." 

The young Buoytowncrs agreed with her and 
proceeded to stir up the old ones. 

"We can have a parade like they had in Los 
Angeles," said Miss Quillen, "and FU show you 
how to fix the floats. But first of all we must select 
a Queen of the Fiesta. She must be a young lady 
who has traveled about and has seen such things and 
would know how to dress the part and act." 

Her audiences always agreed with her, while 
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exchanging looks of mutual amusement and under- 
standing. 

For weeks nothing was talked of in Buoytown 
and the adjacent country but the projected Fiesta, 
and great were the preparations for it. Caddie's 
ambition to wear a crown was gratified by unan- 
imous election to the Throne, and when she went to 
the city (meaning Philadelphia) to purchase the 
Coronation outfit, expectation rose to fever heat. 
Even Mrs. Scarlet, bending over her ridgy wash- 
board, wondered what the Queen would wear. 
Probably turkey-red calico, as that eye-smiting mate- 
rial represented to the patient little washwoman the 
top notch of splendor, imperial or otherwise. 

Bob hung around the men at the Station and 
listened to the gossip. One day he came home quite 
excited. 

"Say, mam, I'm agoin' to jinc th' percession. 
Whut's the marter with me an' Blackie an' the wagin 
adressin' up ? Rebecca she say she'll holp me." 

" All right, son," was the instant and encouraging 
reply. " An' ef you don't git the first prize, mebby 
you'll git the seckind." 
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For the announced prizes had been thoroughly 
discussed by the family : the blue ribbon and a silver- 
plated pitcher, and the red ribbon and a two-dollar- 
and-a-half gold piece. 

Bob declared he would rather have the second 
anyway, but his mother pointed out to him that the 
ice-pitcher was an evidence of style that only the 
ultra-fashionable ever aspired to, and here it was 
offered for any one to try for. 

To win one, therefore, and to have it on a table I 
. . . The bare idea made the little woman shiver 
with delight. She cast the gorgeous vision reso- 
lutely out of mind, however, when Bob said he 
would rather have the gold piece, and spent the 
prize money for a dozen different things, from a 
pair of pants for Bob to a second-hand cooking 
stove. 

AH those who contemplated "jinin' the perces- 
sion" were requested to file application for that 
privilege with her Majesty the Queen. Rebecca 
heard this and told Bob. He haunted the purlieus of 
the Royal Mansion on Pilot Street for several days 
before screwing up courage to address Miss Caddie. 
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He finally waylaid her when she came to the front 
gate one morning, and she stopped long enough to 
wring from him a stammering confession of his 
desire to add luster to the parade. She then said 
emphatically : 

" I do not propose to have anything ridiculous in 
My Parade. All the floats are going to be beauti- 
fully fixed up, and of course you couldn't decorate 
anything to look even halfway decent. You can 
come and look at the parade," she added graciously, 
suddenly mindful of her regal state. " But as for 
being in it . . . nix ... I mean not if I 
know it 1 " 

Bob trudged home along the heavy road under 
the broiling sun, his old battered hat pulled down 
over his eyes, from which every now and then a 
tear escaped and ran down his freckled nose to 
splash on his hand. 

Caddie, feeling very queenly, promenaded Pilot 
Street, clutching her skirts, her elbow held at right 
angles to her body, and tilting her lace-covered 
parasol over her yellow pompadour in the very latest 
city fashion, her bright blue eyes roving from side 
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to side. She giggled somewhat consciously when 
a young man, evidently not a native Buoytowner, 
emerged from the Post Office and came up to her 
with a jesting allusion to her Imperial dignity, and 
asked if Her Royal Highness would graciously per- 
mit the htunblest of her many admirers to accompany 
her Royal Progress ? Caddie laughed shrilly as she 
said : " You'd have thought I was a sure enough 
Queen if you'd heard that little Scarlet beggar trying 
to speak to me. He was scared stiff. He said he 
wanted to ' jine the percession.' Did you ever hear 
the like ? They're as poor and common as dirt and 
live somewheres on the beach. He has cheek 
enough, like his good-for-nothing old dad." 

'' Is that the lad who drives the wagon made out 
of an old boat ? " asked the young man. 

'' Yes, ain't it a sight ? The idea of his thinking 
I'd allow that object in My parade 1 " 

" You turned him down, then ? " 

'' Sure ! I hope this town hasn't got as low as 
that Having such people as the Scarlets in a Fiesta 
procession." 

Her companion looked keenly at her. He had had 
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a most unhappy time himself as a small boy in a 
small town, and Caddie's flippant unkindness grated 
on him. 

" Why, Miss QuiUen," he said, " I think the little 
chap deserves a lot of credit. He made that wagon 
himself, I am told, and his mother is a hard-working 
woman, if his father is a good-for-nothing. I don't 
see why you should object to his ' jinin'." Caddie 
flushed, taking offense where none was intended, 
for Mr. Fitzgerald knew nothing about her family 
history. 

" Well, I do," she retorted sharply. " And if the 
Scarlets are going to run the Fiesta then I'll step 
down and out. Perhaps you think Mrs. Scarlet 
would make a better Queen ? " 

Fitzgerald laughed a little. 

" I don't think any of the family are ambitious 
except Bob, and I dare say you have effectually 
squelched his aspirations." 

They had reached the hotel whither Caddie was 
bound, so he went on, leaving her in no amiable 
frame of mind. As she was crossing the piazza she 
met Pete, who was in town on an errand for the 
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Steward. He looked so spruce in his sailor-white 
and fresh-ribboned cap she did not mind speaking 
to him. He had encountered Bob on the road and 
had found out the cause of his undisguised grief, 
so now he, too, must put in an oar. 

" Say, Cad, hain't you agoin' to let Bob hev his 
cart in the show ? " 

" No, I am not," Caddie declared emphatically and 
crossly : " What on earth do people want to plague 
me about that dirty little boy for? I won't have 
him in my parade, and that's flat." 

" Didn't know as 'twas yourn ? " drawled Pete, 
squinting through his white eyelashes at her. Cad- 
die's cheeks grew poppy-colored. 

"Well, I'd like to know whose idea it was to 
begin with, if it wasn't mine?" she said angrily. 
" Nobody else ever had enough get up and get to stir 
up this dull old town. I've suggested decorations 
for all the floats, I've drilled the school children, 
and I selected the ice-pitcher and had it engraved at 
my own expense. Poppa gave the gold piece, and 
goodness only knows how much my coronation robes 
and jewels are going to stand him in for. I am 
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determined to have everything the best that good 
taste can pick out and money can buy." 

This last was for the benefit of the masculine 
loungers on the hotel piazza^ and they appreciated 
it immensely. 

" I reck'n the town'Il vote ye a moniment, Cad," 
drawled Pete, "er change the name of the fire- 
engine/' 

" They might do worse," Caddie retorted. " But 
rU not have any sand-crabs in my parade, you can 
take it from me." 

She flounced away feeling both queenly and in- 
sulted, and Pete looked quizzically after her : 

" I c'n riccollec' the time when her gran'pop was a 
sand-crab hisself and lived on the beach not so fur 
from Orkis Scarlet." 

A day or so later, Caddie and a number of other 
young people took a sail. They hired the catboat — 
Pearl of the Sea — from a certain Jim Diggles, and 
as they disembarked on their return Caddie lingered 
behind to speak to Diggles. 

" Did I hear you say you had lost a bateau in the 
last blow, Mr. Diggles ? " 
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The mariner eyed her for a moment, for he had 
said nothing of the kind where she could hear. Some- 
thing in her expression encouraged him to respond : 
" Yes, Miss, I did. Twas lyin' in the san' afore my 
house an* I guess hit Mowed to pieces.*' 

" No, it didn't ; it was beached at the Quarantine 
Station and Orcus Scarlet has it." 

" Hez he now ? Well, I reck'n Orkis he thenks 
putty nigh ever* thing on thet thur Cape an' Cur- 
rentine awashes an* adrif's ashore fur his putickler 
use an* benefit. But he'll not hev my bateau. Hit's 
a wallybul rowboat, Miss.** 

" That*s what I thought. Well, now you know 
where it is.** 

" I do thet, an* thenk ye kindly.** 

" Don*t mention my name, please,** Caddie added 
hurriedly, and Diggles cocked his weather-eye 
knowingly like a tough old parrot. 

" Not me, Miss. Sure Fm much obleeged.** 

Caddie rejoined the party, pluming herself on her 
cleverness. " Nobody else in this place would have 
had the sense to put two and two together,** she 
thought complacently, '* when they beard that Dig- 
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gles had lost a bateau. The Scarlet boy can't * jine 
the percession * if he hasn't a wagon, and he cer- 
tainly has no right to a boat that does not belong 
to him." 

Poor Bob was convinced that disaster had a spe- 
cial claim on him when he drove up ^o the House 
the next day, for he found an ancient blear-eyed 
sailorman sitting beside his father on the soapbox, 
both gazing stolidly seaward grinding their jaws 
(fringed like seaweed), saying never a word until 
he appeared, when Orcus turned about and remarked 
abruptly : " Mr. Diggles yere says ye've got a boat 
o'his'n. Whurishit?" 

The sky seemed to tumble about Bob's ears. Dig- 
gles' bateau? Oh, misery! He endeavored to 
explain how it came into his possession, but the 
ancient mariner persisted : 

" Hit's my bateau an' hit's a . wallybul boat. I 
kin prove proputty an' you kin give hit back er pay 
fur hit Take your ch'ice." 

Mrs. Scarlet now wedged her way between them. 

" Would ye take the crazy ole boat off en the run- 
ning-gear whut Bob fixed up hisself?" she cried 
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shrilly. " Could anybody ever awent to sea in such 
a sifter ez thet ole bateau is an' ware? 'Sides, he 
didn' take hit. Twas give to him." 

" He kin give hit back er pay whut hit's wuth," 
answered the immovable Diggles. He had not used 
the bateau for a year. It had been lying in front of 
his beach shanty and was being slowly battered to 
bits by successive storms under his very nose; but 
lost and beached again and appropriated by some 
one who had a use for it, if not one according to its 
original intention, it became at once an object of 
value and desire. 

" Whut hit's wuth ! " Mrs. Scarlet cried in a flame 
of derision. " I'll pay ye fur hit. I'll give ye a 
nickel fur hit right now. I've thet much by me. 
Ye'll not take the boat offen the wheels." 

Diggles rejoined that he would take nothing less 
than two dollars for it, " hit was wuth twict thet 
much ez he'd hev to haul hit home." 

*'Two dollars?" exclaimed Mrs. Scarlet, per- 
fectly aghast at such a preposterous demand and 
already owing every cent of her next month's wage. 
" rU not pay ye a red cent, Jim Diggles. Ye shell 
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haul hit home. Go an' git yore wuthless ole bateau. 
The quicker the better. Haul hit home? Thet ye 
shell. You kin drag hit the two mile over the san', 
fur hit'll nuwer carry you anywhurs." 

She haled him to the wagon, made him untie rope 
and take out nail ; saw that he shouldered the leaky 
craft (which was by no means light out of the 
water), and fairly chased him off the premises. 
Then she subsided upon the doorstep, flung her 
apron over her head, and cried audibly. Orcus, who 
had sat like a graven image during this lively dia- 
logue and its dramatic ending, now cleared his 
throat, expectorated violently, and remarked imper- 
sonally, " Thur's a nice fresh feesh on th' table." 

At any other time his wife would have expressed 
boundless gratitude and admiration for such a sig- 
nal favor, but she was far too upset over the cruel 
loss of the second carriage to say anything compli- 
mentary even to Orcus. 

As for Bob, he was so prostrated by this thunder- 
bolt that his mother had to carry his supper out to 
him, where, sitting on a pile of drift, he dug his toes 
into the sand and yielded to despair. 
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" Ncmminc, son, cat yore supper now. We'll go 
to see the pcrcession, wagin er no wagin. Nobody 
kin bender us from alookin' on, my son. Sigbt is 
free ef you got tbe use of yore eyes. You an' Penk 
an' me, an' mebby yore Pop too, '11 go an' bev ez 
good a time ez tbe nex' one. Don't take on so, 
my son. Mebbe we'll fin* sometbin' bettern a 
bateau on tbe beacb. Tbe Scarlets is bom to 
luck." 

It was quite blowy tbe next day. A west wind 
swept tbe sbore like a besom in a strong band, sbif t- 
ing tbe sand drifts wbicb tbe former easterly gale 
had piled up. A wreck between tbe Station and tbe 
town tbat bad presented tbe appearance of a mound, 
now startled tbe sigbt witb tbe buge ribs of a mas- 
todon. Tbe beacb was so bard Mrs. Scarlet decided 
to take that way to the Barracks instead of tbe road 
bebind tbe sand-bills. Pete Quillen bebeld ber and 
Pink approacbing on Blackie, wbo picked bis way 
along like a cat, carefully avoiding tbe soft spots, 
and overjoyed at tbe absence of tbe bated wbeels 
bebind bim. As tbey came up to tbe fence to " bitcb 
an' Hgbt," Pete stopped to ask, " Wbur's yore wagin. 
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Mrs. Scarlet?" and felt as if he had turned the 
cock of a shower-bath. The woeful and dramatic 
tale of a tub was at once related in a high key, presto, 
while the excited narrator handed Pink to him, slid 
nimbly down from her bony elevation, stripped 
Blackie of rag-carpet and hobbled him in the in- 
closure. Then she pushed back her calico sun- 
bonnet, stuck her arms akimbo, and demanded 
indignantly : 

Now, whut d'ye thenk o' thet, Pete Quillen ? " 
Hit's a dem shame," said Pete in his slowest 
drawl, as he faded away with his wheelbarrow. The 
recital rankled in his mind all day long, and by 
evening, after the manner of the deliberate, he was 
fairly fuming. It took Pete some time to " fire up," 
but once fired he burned steadily and at an even 
heat. Orcus was such a contemptible character 
nobody ever considered him under any circum- 
stances, for he was despised from one end of the 
beach to the other. So it never occurred to Pete 
to leave the matter to him. The morrow was his 
Sunday off and he went into Buoytown that even- 
ing. It was a beautiful clear night. He did not go 
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directly home, but made a detour to the Diggles' 
shanty. The bateau was on the beach not far from 
the house. Nearer the water a heap of sand had 
been swept away by the wind and the bow of another 
boat, very like the bateau only a little larger, was 
plainly visible. Diggles was sitting at his front 
door smoking a smelly black pipe. Quillen passed 
him with a slight salutation. 

Early the next morning he went again to the 
shanty to make sure of his facts by daylight The 
half-uncovered boat had been dug up, leaving a 
puddle of water in its place. Pete followed the 
fresh trail to the back door and found it partially 
reduced to kindling-wood. Now Pete was slow, but 
he was observant and obstinate, so he grasped the 
situation after a few moments' comparison of facts 
and some reflection on the subject. 

Then he strode to the front door and pounded on 
it. Diggles stepped out, blinking owlishly. There 
was no love lost between the two men at any time, 
so he grumbled, " Whut you aknockin' me up fur 
this time of a Sunday mornin' ? " 

" Whur did this yere bateau come from ? " bluntly 
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inquired the self-constituted redresser of wrongs, 
indicating the little boat the Ancient One had robbed 
his neighbors of. 

"Hit's mine," was the truculent reply. "Hit 
ware washed up on the beach at the Currentine Sta- 
tion an' that sea-thief of a Orkis Scarlet holped 
hisself to hit, ez he doos to putty nigh ever'theng 
thet adrif's an' awashes thur." 

"Hit's a Sunday momin'," Pete replied with 
deadly if slow scorn, " an' hit hain't off en I see you 
agoin' to church, but you'd better go to yore chapel 
this momin' an' say over an' study on them ten com- 
man'men's ye're so fond of quotin' an' one of which 
you 'pear to hev plumb forgot, ef ye ever Tamed hit. 
Afore ye call Orkis Scarlet a thief ye'd better make 
shore you hain't a false witness. One's bad ez 
'tother. Thet bateau don't berlong ter you an' you 
know hit don't; no more'n hit berlongs ter me, 
though claimed ez sich by a joke an' a mighty poor 
one at thet." 

Diggles was puzzled but said nothing, so Pete 
cast an eye seaward, where the Pearl lay on the 
sand, her mast unshipped. 
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" Rig up the catboat, Jim," said Quillen quietly, 
" an' ril take a sail with you." 

" I don't take the Pearl out of a Sunday/' was 
the sullen reply. 

"This Sunday you will," Quillen returned. 
" You'll either rig her up an' go sailin' with me, 
er ril hev ye apprehended fer stealin'." 

" When I took thet thur bateau from Orkis I was 
alab'rin' tmder the idee hit ware mine," Diggles 
expostulated. 

"Whyn't ye take hit back when ye discovered 
yore mistake ? " Pete retorted. 

" Hit's too ole an' ramshackly a craf ' to kick up 
any sich fuss erbout," Diggles said contejnptuously. 

" Sence hit's all the wagin Mis' Scarlet hed, an' 
sence hit ware give to Bob by Mr. Connor, I don't 
skurcely reck'n they'd agree with you on thet p'int," 
said Pete calmly. " So jess rig up the Pearl, Jim, 
an' I'll holp ye take hit back to whur hit berlongs." 

For a fleeting second Diggles entertained the idea 
of flat refusal, but a glance at Pete's jaw dissuaded 
him. He remembered also that Pete was about 
twenty years younger than himself. So he set to 
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work with bad grace, and after awhile the Pearl was 
ready for sea. They lifted the little bateau aboard, 
shoved off, jumped into the sloop and stood away 
from shore. It was a lovely morning, a fresh breeze 
crisped the water and sent the Pearl dancing along 
like a nautilus. In such a wind it was a sail of only 
a few minutes from Diggles' shanty on one side of 
the village to the Scarlet house on the other. Bob, 
who was sunning himself, like a turtle, on the sand, 
stood up with wide eyes as the sloop ran inshore. 
Her nose stuck in the shingle, down came her sail. 
The two men shouldered the bateau and carried it 
to the House, followed by the amazed Bob and 
observed by his equally amazed mother at the door. 

" Good-momin', Mis' Scarlet," said Pete casu- 
ally. " Diggles yere foun' he'd made a leetle mis- 
take erbout thet bateau of yourn an' I tol' him I'd 
holp him fetch hit back ergin." 

Diggles had already dropped his end of it, and 
while Quillen was replying to Mrs. Scarlet's torrent 
of excited questions, he slouched away like a cur 
caught stealing. 

When Pete could with politeness withdraw from 
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conversation and return to the beach, the Pearl was 
a mile out, the Ancient Mariner lying at full length 
manceuvering the tiller^ calmly smoking his pipe. 

Pete gave a short laugh and started for home the 
usual way at a clumping walk through the sand. 



CHAPTER III 

THE eighteenth of August was the day selected 
for the Buoytown Fiesta. The entire village 
took a unanimous breakfast that morning at an 
unearthly hour in order that housewives could clear 
away in time for the procession; dinners having 
been cooked the day before in preparation for the 
subsequent festivities. Consequently, from the peep 
of day, the streets were alive with urchins, some 
wearing " false faces," all popping firecrackers and 
whooping like Red Indians, so that Buoytown 
seemed to be enjoying a second celebration of the 
Glorious Fourth. At sunrise the country-folk began 
to stream in to town. The parade was advertised 
to start promptly at ten, and at that hour Mr. 
Fitzgerald, — who, like the Queen, had traveled and 
knew how such things were done, — ^pranced up and 
down Beacon Street on a fiery charger, and blew 
lustily on a megaphone covered with gilt paper. 
[The charger was panoplied from stem to stern with 
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a crimson piano-cover; the white plume of Navarre 
streamed from the herald's helmet, while on his 
emerald tabard appeared a golden harp. The like 
of him had never been seen in Buoytown. Every- 
body lined up along the curbing,— or where the 
curbing should have been, — ^the country vehi- 
cles crammed to overflowing. The Buoytown 
Brass Band struck up the Washington Post 
March, and the first float hove majestically in 
sight. 

It was a fine model of a Pilot Boat, a two-masted 
schooner with all sails set, flags of all nations flying; 
masts, boom, and rudder wreathed with garlands, 
the crew in their best Sunday suits in picturesque, 
if somewhat sheepish, attitudes. 

Then came a cleverly constructed lighthouse on 
a real sand-hill, its flashlight winking, the foghorn 
at its side almost drowning the blare of the inde- 
fatigable Band, which, as its perspiring leader 
remarked, '' periormed all the toons in hit's reserz/oy 
and then started over agin." 

The Life-saving Station men in oilskins, red and 
very uncomfortable, sat in their staunchest craft and 
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were rewarded by tremendous shouts of admiration 
and approval. 

They were followed by floats representing The 
Orchard, one for each tree, with a pretty girl for 
presiding genius in rainbow colors. The Cereals 
were appropriately arrayed in classic drapery, and 
Plenty figured as a jolly matron (the baker's wife), 
surrounded by a conglomeration of " vittles," both 
raw and cooked, supporting on her ample lap a vast 
cornucopia, whence fruits and flowers cascaded in 
riotous profusion. 

Then came a Buoy on a coal-wagon drawn by six 
stout Percherons, the Buoy almost hidden by gaily 
dressed school-children, the whole affair much ad- 
mired as representing the municipality. 

The town boasted a solitary "hack,'' a landau 
which originally belonged to a liveryman who imag- 
inged he could make a fortune hiring it out. But the 
Buojrtowners who hankered after an appearance in it 
declared it was cheaper to buy it outright, so the 
owner went into bankruptcy and turned the 
carriage over to Mr. Fisher, the hotel-keeper, in pay- 
ment for breakfasts, dinners, and suppers disposed 
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of. Its handsome petunia lining was considerably 
dimmed by age and occasional trips to the railway 
station for hotel guests, but whenever Mrs. Fisher 
drove out in it she was the center of respectful 
envy. 

She and Caddie Quillen were intimate friends, 
and when that enterprising young lady was offered 
a queenly crown, Mrs. Fisher was also skilfully 
induced to offer Her Majesty the use of the carriage 
in the Fiesta. 

Miss Caddie now appeared in the middle of the 
parade, enthroned on the back seat in solitary splen- 
dor, attired in regal robes (hired from a city cos- 
tumer and belonging to a Queen Elizabeth " set "), 
with jewels as large and almost as brilliant as 
cologne-bottle stoppers. Her dazzling crown, her 
golden scepter, and her gracious and condescending 
bows to right and left, elicited cheers and giggles 
of loyalty and dazed admiration. 

The Maids-of-Honor, in white swiss adorned 
with red, white and blue sashes, attended Her 
Majesty in a topless surrey and several buggies; 
the tout ensemble of grandeur a little marred by 
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its being necessary for some of the ladies to handle 
the reins. 

Behind these came the Fire Engine, the Ebe 
Anderson (named for the Mayor), in the magni- 
ficence of its burnished brass rivaling the Queen's 
turnout in splendor. The sight of this and the 
Hose Cart, all flower-wreathed, filled the crowd 
with such wild excitement that several farmhands 
and smart Alecks yelled " Fire ! " creating a mo- 
mentary panic, which was happily averted by a 
perfect uproar of cheers, catcalls, and clapping of 
hands. This joyous clamor brought the panic- 
struck to a standstill and even caused the Queen to 
forget dignity and twist her crowned head to look 
around at an object which seemed to be casting 
her popularity into the shade ; while the Band, — ^too 
far ahead to know what was going on,^ — ^played its 
last piece with unpremeditated appropriateness : 

" Wait for the Wagon, boys ; 
We'll all take a ride." 

Bob Scarlet had been so busy fixing up his wagon 
for the great day it was nearly eleven o'clock before 
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the family got into town. The Buoytowncrs to a 
man were on Beacon Street, and the Scarlets drove 
peacefully over the rickety bridge spanning the 
canal, and up a side-street, without encountering so 
much as one small boy. Accordingly, it happened 
without intention on Bob's part that they made a 
" Grand Public Entrance '' on the very heels of the 
hose-cart. 

The family had no holiday clothes, and Mrs. 
Scarlet in faded calico wrapper and sunbonnet was 
sitting as usual in the bottom of the bateau, Pink 
perched on the thwart in the middle, his fat pudgy 
countenance as vacuous and as dirty as ever. 

Old Blackie wore around his long ewe-neck a 
sort of fuzzly ruche of pine-cones and branches 
tied with a cravat of faded blue sash-ribbon, fram- 
ing his bewildered, patient old face in a truly ridic- 
ulous manner. The pine-needles made him hold 
his head as high as if he had worn a bearing-rein, 
and this made him lift his hoofs like one who goes 
upstairs and imagines an extra step. He therefore 
had a spirited air decidedly at variance with his 
real feelings. His meager tail was plaited and tied 
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up with another piece of the sash-ribbon, a gift 
from Rebecca, who had suggested its use in deco- 
ration. Dr. Chisholm lent for the occasion a half- 
wom United States flag and a dilapidated Quaran- 
tine flag of yellow bunting, and these emblems of 
patriotism and precaution floated fore and aft the 
gallant craft. 

The shouts of merriment greeting their arrival 
upon the joyous scene made Mrs. Scarlet push back 
her bonnet to have a share in the fun, and she peered 
over the gunwale, the wind ruffling her hair in 
curly reddish ripples, and filling the flags like sails. 

" Hooray 1 '' bawled the crowd. " Hooray fur 
Bob Scarlet ! " squeaked a small acquaintance on the 
fence nearby. 

"Three cheers fur the Flag, boys!" some one 
shouted 

" Three cheers fur the Currenteen Station ! " 

" Look out fur the cholery an' small-pox ! " 

" Look out fur the scarlet fever 1 " 

This last brilliant witticism raised a pandemo- 
nium of whoops and yells as it was echoed along 
the route. 
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Mrs. Scarlet was bewildered, but Bob saw at once 
what had happened and glanced behind them. The 
crowd effectually barred every avenue of escape in 
that direction and all the side-streets were blocked. 
He had to drive on, trailing behind the hose-cart, 
so he stood up like a charioteer, taking off his 
ragged hat right and left to the laughing crowd, and 
everybody enjoyed the last of that procession more 
than the first. 

As soon as she could, Mrs. Scarlet tried to explain 
that they were not in the show. 

" We druv eriong expectin' ter stan' by, same 
ez other folks, when hit 'pears we got caught in the 
crowd an' couldn' noways holp ourselves. I wouldn' 
ajined thet ther perade on a purpose ay f ter all thel's 
been said an' did an' tol' backards an' forruds, fur 
anytheng ye coulda made mintion uv. No, sirrr I *' 
(Or " No, ma'am," as the case might be.) 

When the procession broke ranks Bob unhitched 
old Blackie, deprived him of his ruche and ribbons, 
and hobbled him in the grassiest spot he could find 
on the canal bank. Then he picked out a good place 
for his mother and Pink, who were to sit in the 
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bateau and view the Races and the Pie-Eating Con- 
test. He took an active part in both these athletic 
events, especially the last, in which his most for- 
midable opponent was a diminutive black boy, who 
walked off with the prize, — ^another pie! His 
mother, none other than the rotund Rebecca, 
laughed till her fat sides ached, wiped the custard 
from her valiant son's face and put the prize in her 
basket to take home to gran'pappy, who was too 
feeble to come out and enjoy the fun and family 
distinction. 

Then came the coronation of Queen Caroline, 
and Her Majesty's address from the Throne, all in 
poetry of her own composition, beginning : 

" Dear subjects, on this festive day. 
When even Nature herself looks beautiful and gay, 
As announced this A. M. by Our herald, 
Mr. William James Fitzgerald ..." 

and recited with elocutionary gestures and observa- 
tion of correct quality of voice, and so on. 

The selection of a Committee to award the prizes 
afforded a period of burning excitement. While 
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these gentlemen were deliberating upon the merits 
of the respective floats, Her Majesty overheard a 
boy remark in shrill tones : 

''Bob Scarlet's a smart un, I tell ye! Betcher 
he'll git th' fus' prize! He hed th' bes' wagin in 
th' show. Whutll ye bet?" 

His auditors wrangled over the matter, and 
sundry nickels and even a few quarters were depos- 
ited with a stakeholder and a detective appointed 
to watch and see that he did not decamp with the 
funds. 

Away swept the Queen to the Committee. 

" Gentlemen, I understand," she said in voice and 
manner that did credit to her Elizabeth costume, 
'' that those Scarlets were cheeky enough to sneak 
into my Parade. Now, I want to tell the Committee 
right here that no entry was made by them with 
my sanction, and they have no business to compete 
for any prize, first or second." 

Fitzgerald, who was standing near, stepped to her 
side. 

"Your Majesty," he said, with an irrepressible 
grin, "I think the ice-pitcher would be fatal to 
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them, but from the appearance of the float, not to 
say the family, I am sure they would recover if 
thunderstruck by the gold piece." 

" Not if I know it," retorted the Queen in high 
dudgeon. '* That gold piece " was intended for 
somebody else. I'll go tell Poppa about it right 



now." 



She flung her cotton-velvet court train over her 
arm and went flashing through the crowd, which 
fell back respectfully to make a lane for her from 
the throne to the booth hung in blue cambric, where 
her royal father was consuming sandwiches and 
pink lemonade. 

Fitzgerald did not offer to accompany her; 
instead he said something to Pete Quillen which 
made him look at the Scarlets and shake with slow 
laughter. 

The decisions of the Committee were announced 
after the Bag Race, which Bob might have won had 
he refrained from the Pie Contest. No one was 
surprised when the ice-pitcher was awarded to Pilot 
Boat, Number One, and the gold piece to the Life 
saver. Alert. The most popular young pilot was 
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pushed on to the platform to receive the pitcher 
from the fs^ir hands of his now smiling sovereign, 
and cries of " Speech ! Speech ! " arose. 

As he hesitated, blushed, stammered, and then 
scrambled down in a bashful agony, Fitzgerald 
stepped briskly forward and began in tones that 
must have been heard from one end of the town to 
the other: 

" Your Majesty, ladies and gentlemen, friends, 
Buoytowners, countrymen, — I mean fellow-citizens ! 
We all agree that the Committee could not have 
made a better selection for first prize than Pilot 
Boat, Number One, for that is what she is 
(cheers). She is a type of the noblest vessel that 
rides the waves, the gallant Life Saver alone ex- 
cepted {prolonged cheering). Furthermore, the 
awards are not only a recognition of merit, but an 
exhibition of the good taste of our Gracious Queen, 
Her Royal Majesty Caroline the First (applause). 
If it was possible, I am sure a prize would be given 
every single float in the procession, for they are 
all perfectly beautiful individually and magnificent 
collectively (cheers and catcalls). But I come 
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before you this auspicious day, fellow-citizens, to 
say that I am authorized to award a special prize on 
this occasion (great sensation). You all doubt- 
less observed the very last boat-wagon in the parade 
r. . . (Laughter, and cries of ' You bet we 
did! *) You noticed the patriotism displayed in her 
flags (cheers) and the gallant behavior of her com- 
mander, whose motto is * Never give up the ship/ 
and who is well known to us all,— Captain Robert 
Scarlet ! " 

Here Bob, who had been lying at full length on 
the sward, wondering when the tiresome speaking 
would end and the fun begin again, sat up and 
stared at the orator : 

" I am told," that young gentleman glibly con- 
tinued, " that this float was especially designed by 
Captain Scarlet ; and now, as you know, I am agent 
for the unsurpassed Beekman Wagon and Carriage 
Manufactory (prolonged laughter and applause) 
and I take great pleasure in awarding — on behalf of 
the Beekman Company — ^to Captain Scarlet a fine 
new Spring Wagon for the most original display 
at the Festival 1 " 
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The cheers and shouts lasted several minutes, 
during which time Mrs. Scarlet rubbed her eyes 
and pinched her arms, and Bob lay back on the 
grass as if in a swoon. The gold piece was pre- 
sented, the Band struck up a popular ragtime only 
a few years old, and a number of bystanders shook 
hands with Fitzgerald, who blushed almost as much 
as the young pilot had done. He squeezed his way 
through the admiring throng and sat down on the 
grass beside Bob. 

Some day-fireworks diverted public attention, and 
while paper elephants, tigers, and horses capered 
midair and gigantic air-flowers fell in sparkling cas- 
cades of silver and gold, Captain Robert Scarlet sat 
up and said wistfully: 

" Say, mister, was ye jes' afoolin' erbout thet ther 
spreng wagin ? " 

" Not much," replied Fitzgerald, mopping 
his perspiring brow, for the herald's costume 
was not designed for hot weather. " We 
will get it out whenever you are ready to go 
home.*' 
^ "Then Fm ready to go right now," exclaimed 
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Bob, jumping up as if he had never heard of such 
a thing as a pie. 

He untethered old Blackie, they skirted the crowd, 
who were gazing heavenward with wide-op^n 
mouths, and Fitz led the way to the hotel stables. 
From the various wagon3 therein he selected what 
Bob considered the most gorgeous small^ spring- 
seated vehicle any factory had ever succeeded or 
would ever succeed in turning out. It was painted 
a brilliant red, wheels, body and all. 

" Here's the Scarlet Wagon ! " cried Fitzgerald, 
as he had it yanked out. " Sure, Bob, I'm thinking 
it was made for the family." 

The completely obfuscated Blackie was hitched 
^o it, and in two bounds Bob was on the seat. He 
invited Fitzgerald to sit beside him, and in another 
^cond a sharp cut of the peachtree switch sent 
Blackie at a noble gait down the street to the scene 
of fireworks and festivity. 

The jubilation of the Scarlet family was of voice- 
less intensity. As in a dream they sat enthroned, 
all three on the front seat, almost as uplifted as the 
Queen had been in the hotel hack, and smilingly 
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accepted the congratulations of the town, while 
Pink clapped his sticky little paws over the last 
glittering Japanese air miracle. 

Toward dusk they wended their delightful way 
across the purpling sands to the House, and did not 
discover until they reluctantly descended at the back 
door that, thanks to Quillen and Fitz, the butcher, 
the baker and the groceryman had tucked sly con- 
tributions over the end board and concealed them 
under the borrowed flags. 

Finding the bateau utterly useless as a " float " 
except on shore, Bob filled the leaky little craft with 
earth, rigged it with twine like a brigantine, and 
put it on a mound of sand at the front door just 
where it would shade the soapbox. 

The Quillens, the Chisholms, and Rebecca con- 
tributed flower-seeds and cuttings, and presently 
nasturtiums, four-o'clocks, and "wandering jew'* 
were adorning the prize wagon from bow to stem, 
while from deck to topmast morning-glories, in 
emulation of the Station flagpole, flaunted their 
victorious trumpets of red, white, and blue. 



CHAPTER IV 

MR. FITZGERALD had been away selHng-his 
wagons and carriages and had come back 
to Buoytown for a few weeks' vacation. One day 
when he was strolling on the beach, he caught sight 
of Bob's yard decoration and went up to the House. 
The family had just come home and Bob was sit- 
ting in the shadow of the boat, cooling off while 
his mother was cooking supper. He grinned — 
showing some gaps in his teeth — ^at sight of the 
visitor, who shook hands cordially with him before 
taking a seat on the soapbox of the absent Orcus. 

"Well, Bob," the young man remarked in his 
pleasant voice, "you certainly have done wonders 
with that old bateau. It's the prettiest thing I have 
seen in my travels. It ought to take another prize." 

Bob dug his toes in the sand and turned the color 
of a geranium near his head. 

" Yes, sir," he responded bashfully, " I guessed 

them ther flowers would look pretty when they was 
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flowers. Wush they'd grow in th' san', but nothin* 
don't grow in san' 'cep'in' crabs an' sarpints an' 
these yer stickly-burrs an' sich trash." 

'' I see you've cleared up all your land around the 
place," Fitz continued, looking at the clean sweep 
of ground where a front yard might have been 
imagined to be, and a beaten track to the beach 
neatly laid with flat pieces of driftwood. '' I guess 
you are right busy these days ? " 

Bob hung his head. 

" No, sir, I thinks uv a lot ter do, but ther hain't 
nothin' ter do with." 

Fitzgerald smiled at him understandingly; he had 
had an active brain, too, when he was a small 
country boy. 

" What do you do. Bob? " he inquired. Bob sat 
up and drew lines in the sand. 

" I ten's ter my flowers, an' I looks ayfter ole 
Blackie, an' I keeps on apatchin' uv the ole Stable, 
an' I looks ayfter Penk when mam lets 'im go on th' 
beach, an' I ketches a few leetle f eesh when pop's 

gone, an' I goes in swimmin' Oh, say, Mr. 

Fizzgeral', yestiddy me an' Penk an' mam was out 
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in th' store-keep's boat afishin' an' Penk he falls 
ov'board an' mam hollers, ' Bob, you git Penk whiles 
I holes th' boat ! ' an' I gits 'im an' hauls 'im in an' 
draps 'im in th' bottom, an' mam shakes 'im, you bet, 
an' hollers, ' Penk, Penk, whut you mean by askeer- 
in' me plumb ter death adrowndin' in th' .water like 
thet?' An' Penk sets up sassy ez er fiddler an' 
hollers, 'I was dess afimmin'!' Penk! ' Fim- 

Bob leaned back against the Lily (as he had 
named the bateau) and looked at Mr. Fitzgerald 
with merry eyes. The young man laughed heartily 
and appreciatively. He saw that Bob had that gift 
from the fairies, — imagination. 

" I'm agoin' to teach 'im how to ' fim,' " Bob 
added. '* Ef he's thet sassy I kin learn 'im to 
kick." 

" I'll bet you can," said Fitz, " and he'll learn 
in a jiffy. Did you ever learn anything out Of 
books. Bob? Like reading or spelling? " 

" Naw," drawled Bob, shaking his head dubi- 
ously, " nuwer hed a book in m' life. Pop say he 
got no use fer books, an' mam hain't got no time. 
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But I seen some in Mis' Dunnel's store thet was 
fine," he reflected. " They was full o' colored pitch- 
ers, — ^all kin's o' boats an' houses on th' beach, an' " 
(he waved his hand around) " san'-hills like them, 
an' water an' ship-stores. Miss Delia Dunnel let 
me look at it whiles she flopped th' pitchers over, 
an' I said 'How much?' an' she said, 'More'n 
you've got er uwer will hev.' An' I say, ' I guess 
you're right,' an' she put it up on a she'f an' I 
hain't saw hit sence. Thet's all I knows erbout 
books." 

Fitz put his hand in a pocket and pulled out a 
railway pamphlet with photographic illustrations. 

" If you like pictures, Bob, here's something that 
may interest you." 

Bob scampered over to him on all- fours and 
squatted on the sand beside the soapbox, pointing 
his nose like a small terrier at the pages which 
slowly unfolded under his eyes. Fitz pointed out 
the beauties and attractions of the various pictured 
summer resorts. 

I've been fo all of them," he said, smiling at 
Bob's face, " and I'm like you, I like the seashore 
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the best. Maybe because I was raised on the beach, 
too. But what do you think of these mountains? 
Wouldn't you like to sec them ? " 

" Golly ! You bet ! " said Bob. " But air they's 
high ez th' pitcher makes 'em out ter be ? " 

*' Higher/' Fitz replied recklessly. " They hump 
themselves up against the sky till it gives you a crick 
in the neck to look at them. Can you make out any 
of the words under the pictures ? " 

" I kin pick out some er th' letters," Bob said 
proudly. " Here's a S an' a I an' P an' H an' yere's 
a L. I kin print some fer ye." He drew on the 
smooth sand before them Sfl/9 5TO^£:. and 

J\JY and "^CTE. " Thet's Pete Quil- 
len's name," he explained, " an' th' yuther's mam's 
an' th' boat yander. I like ter print." 

" And you print well," Fitz replied, " except that 
you make some of the letters backwards. Here's 
the way your mother's name ought to look — LILY. 
See the difference ? " 

" Sure," said Bob. " I'm what Miss Caddie Quil- 
len calls a * chump', I reck'n, an' thet ther L is easy 
'nough ter make th' right way. Guess I looked at 
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hit too quick." He glanced slyly at the stem of 
the bateau where the L's were disdainfully pre- 
senting their backs to the I and Y. " Wonder I 
didn' print thet ther Y upside down." 

" It doesn't pay to be in a hurry," said Fitz, 
drawing " BOB " on the sand. Bob drew after it, 
'*/^o" and nearly exploded when he found 
the N in the book. "Golly I ... an' hit 
'pears so easy! Don't berlicve I'll uwer I'arn 
nothin'." 

" If you've learned so many letters already and 
all by yourself," Fitz answered quickly, " it wouldn't 
take you long to learn the others. Wouldn't you 
like to go to school. Bob ? " 

"Naw, sir," Bob said emphatically. "All th' 
leetles' kids in Buoytown goes ter school an' th' 
five-year-oles kin beat me. Yer don' ketch me in 
the a-b-abs an' th' lady-teacher erlickin' me kaze 
I kain't read ner write. Naw, siree ! " 

" I don't blame you," said his friend, laughing 
heartily. " But how about reading out of some of 
my books ? I'd like to help a fellow along. I had 
a hard time learning to read and write myself, for 
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I had to go to school and be licked and laughed at. 
Now, if you like, I'll teach you while I'm taking 
my holiday. Would you like it ? '' 

Bob looked up at him with the eyes of a grateful 
little dog. 

'' I'd like hit fine ! " he murmured. " I'll study 
like th' dickins, Mr. Fizzgeral'." 

" All right," replied Fitz, " I'll come to-morrow 
morning. . . Let's see. You drive your mother 
to the Barracks about sun-up, don't you ? Well, I'll 
come about an hour after that." 

Mrs. Scarlet had been peeping furtively through 
the door at them and recognized the visitor at once. 
She was too shy to go out and speak to him, and 
Fitz knew it would only embarrass her if he took 
any notice of her. However, as he rose to go away 
(the strong smell of frying bacon warning him that 
supper was ready), he lifted his hat to the figure in 
the door before taking the driftwood walk to the 
beach. 

Bob ran after him with the railway pamphlet in 
hand. 

" Yuh lef ' hit on th' box, Mr. Fizzgeral'.^ 
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Fitz knew that almost any other beach boy would 
have kept it. 

" You may have it, Bob, if you like. Maybe your 
mother might enjoy looking at the pictures, too." 

Bob wiggled his toes convulsively in the loose 
sand. 

" Mr. Fizzgeral', whut made ye take offen yer 
hat ? " he asked explosively. 

" I saw your mother standing in the doorway. 
Haven't you noticed that men always take off their 
hats to the ladies ? " 

" Some uv 'em," said Bob, grinning. " But 'sposc 
yer don't hev no hat ? " 

" Then your hair gets good and thick," said Fitz, 
rubbing a hand over Bob's bright red poll. " They 
say it's a very good thing to get used to going with- 
out a hat. I hardly ever wore one when I was a 
boy. So I guess that's why it's so easy for me to 
take mine off whenever I ought to." 

" Whut'd thet young feller want ? " Mrs. Scarlet 
asked as Bob galloped into the house. 

"Nuthin' much. He gimmy a pitcher-book. 
Naw" (to Pink), "tain't fer you. Mebby ayfter 
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we eats Til show hit ter you ef you berhaves yore- 
sc'f an' don't grab all th' bac'n." 

They sat on the doorstep after supper, Bob in 
the middle, unfolding the pamphlet, explaining the 
mountain scenery and expatiating on the beauty and 
comparative expense of the various summer resorts 
of Pennsylvania. 

The next morning he used up the rest of his red 
paint in correcting the J IJ V^ on his flower- 
garden-boat, and took his first lesson in reading and 
spelling " out of the book," and writing and cipher- 
ing in the sand, which was swept and beaten smooth 
for the occasion. 



CHAPTER V 

BOB made such progress with his lessons, — 
which in a little while included history and 
geography (illustrated by sand-maps and puddles 
of water), — that Fitzgerald was genuinely sorry 
when his vacation came to an end and he had to 
go " on the road " again. He said nothing to Bob, 
but cast about for another teacher who would be 
willing and competent to instruct this eager little 
" sarid-crab,'' who stuck out curious investigating 
claws and eyes at the slightest poke. 

One day, by that Chance that sometimes seems to 
wait on human needs, he had a letter from a friend 
in Philadelphia, a part of which ran : — " By the 
way, I wish you would go and see an old gentleman 
who has just gone to Buoytown to live for awhile. 
We know him only slightly, but feel sorry for him, 
as he is lonely, and in a strange land. He speaks 
English perfectly, although he is Spanish (or Por- 
tuguese), as you will see from his name, which is 
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Perez, — Seiior Don Ignacio Perez y Silva, — ^to be 
very correct. He has a little money, apparently 
enough to live on, but I fancy he would not object 
to some congenial occupation, like teaching of lan- 
guages, translating, etc. I know that he is a cor- 
respondent for several newspapers. We find him 
entertaining, and if you know any people in the town 
you think he would care to meet, be charitable and 
introduce him. I am sure he will be lonely. I can't 
imagine why he is leaving Philadelphia, unless he 
finds living too expensive here." 

Mr. Perez had been at the one hotel in Buoytown, 
but Mr. Fisher, the proprietor, told Fitz, who went 
there to call on him, that he had gone to board with 
an old couple and their elderly daughter, the Dun- 
nels and Delia of Bob's acquaintance, who lived in 
a big house on Pilot Street. 

The young man found the Spanish gentleman 
comfortably installed in two nice rooms opening 
upon a side-yard filled with trees and flowers. Old 
Mrs. Dunnel was a good housekeeper, so he was 
well fed and happy, and consequently was so agree- 
able to Fitz that after several visits and one or two 
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sails on the Bay with Bob as deckhand, the young 
man felt emboldened to ask Mr. Perez if he would 
undertake Bob's further instruction. 

At first the Spaniard was surprised and sus- 
picious, and then amused. 

" I find the boy very bright/' he admitted, " and 
doubtless sadly in need of instruction; but I fear 
I have not your sympathy, your ability, for the 
work." 

Fitz gave him a clear and clever description of 
his method of teaching and presently the old gentle- 
man became moderately interested. 

" That is very fine and original," he commented. 
"Very sensible, interesting, and American. I do 
not object to trying it. But I cannot go to him. 
He must come to me." 

" I am sure he will be glad to come," Fitz 
answered, though he really was not at all sure. 
" And if you will let me know what you think he 
should pay for two hours' instruction every day, 
I will see that he pays it." (Which, of course, 
meant that he would pay it himself.) 

Mr. Perez said that he was not a teacher, was not 
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accustomed to work of that sort, and was quite 
unable to compute the value of such instruction. 
The subject was evidently distasteful to him, but 
with Fitz' aid and insistence he finally agreed upon 
five dollars a month, payable in advance. Fitzgerald 
presented him with a five-dollar gold piece in an 
envelope, and then had two other interviews, one 
with Bob and another with Mrs. Scarlet. Bob was 
considerably upset over the prospect of a change 
of pedagogues, but was willing to do whatever his 
friend wanted him to do. His mother, much flut- 
tered, begged Fitz to say nothing to Orcus about 
it and she would see what could be done. She was 
thinking especially about Bob's going to town every 
day. Bob now made a suggestion. The washing 
at the Barracks was very hard for the little woman, 
and if Pete Quillen had not often lent a helping 
hand at wringing out and hanging up the sailors' 
clothes and awnings and sails, she could never have 
" held the job " as long as she had. It was only 
tolerably well paid for, and now Bob wanted to 
know if she couldn't earn as much and maybe more 
and have an easier time washing for Buoytown 
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people. He could either fetch the clothes from 
town or drive her in. But he would first canvass 
the town for family washing, and if he could get 
a good deal, why couldn't he help her? 

" That's a good idea, Bob," said Fitz. " If your 
mother had a washing machine with a wringer 
attachment, she could do her work at home and 
you could turn the machine for her and rig 
up a circular dryer. I'll show you how to make 



one." 



" But I hain't got a washin' merchine," put in 
the practical Mrs. Scarlet, "an' whut's more, I 
hain't got nare a cert er money fer ter git me one. 
Yer sec, Mr. Fitzgerry, they furnishes ever'theng 
at the Barricks. Tubs an' arns (irons) an' soap 
an' coal fer heatin' an' a kivered place ter wash in 
when th' wuther's cole er rainy. I reck'n I better 
stick ter th' job; 'special ez Pete Quillen's plumb 
willin' ter holp me, ahangin' an' awringin' by han' ; 
an' th' amin' hain't so turrible particklar like wim- 
mins' an' chillen's starch-clo'es. 'Sides ^h' town's 
further off'n th' Barricks." 

She was out of breath. 
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" I guess you're right, Mrs. Scarlet," said Fitz, 
trying not to smile. " And I think the best way 
after all will be for Bob to help you at the Barracks 
as usual, for awhile, anyhow, and go in the after- 
noons to Mr. Perez." 

" I reck'n we kin manage hit," the little woman 
answered brightly. " Whut folks wants in thisyere 
worr, ef they wants hit hard 'nough," she added 
hastily in explanation of her own apparent negli- 
gence, " I reck'n they gits hit, but I hain't wanted 
hard 'nough. Kase I hev ter wurk so hard in th* 
daytime, I sleeps too soun' in th' night ter give my 
min' a real good firs'-class chanct ter want air a 
theng." 

So Bob took his first lesson with the Spanish 
gentleman that afternoon, and perhaps the change 
of teachers was good for him, as Mr. Perez was 
more precise about the reading and spelling than 
Fitz, and even more entertaining when it came to 
history, — of Europe and Asia also, — ^as well as 
geography. 

Bob had heard old sailormen talk of foreign coun- 
tries, and as he was gifted with a bright imagination 
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and that wonderful power of "seeing things'* 
which goes with such a gift, he soon knew his maps 
by heart and amused himself in leisure moments 
by making them in the sand for Pink, who was sure 
to end the lessons by rolling like a clumsy little 
bear all over the illustrations, leveling mountain 
ranges and mingling sea and land in one universal 
catastrophe. 

However, Pink profited somewhat by his instruc- 
tions, and delighted his mother one day by spreading 
an old First Reader on her lap, pointing to the words 
with a stubby, grimy forefinger, and reading tri- 
umphantly without mistake, and all in one breath 
(an inherited style). Mrs. Scarlet looked appeal- 
ingly at Bob. . 

" Is thet right, son ? " she asked almost tearfully. 
"Kin Penk re'Uy read them words jess ez they 
'pears in th' book ? " 

" Sure," answered Bob airily. " I tole 'im Fd 
lick 'im ef he didn' ! '* 

"Oh,Bob,youdidn'?" 

" No'm, I was jess — ^jus' — ^ajokin'. I tole 'im Fd 
give 'im some candy whut Mis' Dunnel giv 
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gave — ^me ef — if — ^he'd read them — ^those — words 
fer — for — ^you." 

Bob corrected his errors as he went, to his 
mother's great bewilderment. 

" Whut makes you keep on asayin' them same 
words over, son ? " she asked curiously. 

"They soun' th' same to you?" Bob inquired 
quickly and uneasily. 

*' Well, they's some differ," said his mother can- 
didly. " I s'pose you say 'em wrong f us' an' right 
las', kase yer kain't thenk uv the right way tell 
yer've done said th' wrong." 

" That's hit— it," cried Bob. " Mam, you're th' 
smartes' ever. Don't you wush — ^wish — ^you could 
go to school with me ? " 

Mrs. Scarlet shook her curly head vigorously. 

" No, sirrr ! Go to school along with my chillen ? 
I see myse'f." 

Which meant that she certainly did not. But she 
got Pink to tell her over and over again the words 
on the first page of the reader and then stuck the 
book up before her washtub and chanted, " I see a 
rat. ... Do you see a rat?" while she rat- 
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tied the sailors' clothes up and down on the wash- 
board and scrubbed the inside skin off her thumbs 
at the same time. 

Orcus had gone off on a protracted and alleged 
fishing cruise, to the intense if unexpressed relief 
of the family. They wished him no harm, for he 
was not actively unkind to them, but they were so 
much happier and freer when he was away that they 
gladly dispensed with the few extra fish he caught 
when at home. Nevertheless, Mrs. Scarlet was by 
no means easy in her mind as to his probable atti- 
tude toward Bob's schooling, and so she was very 
much relieved when one evening, as they were 
sitting in the sand by the boat, Bob said sud- 
denly : 

" Say, mam. Miss Delia Dunnel ast me to-day if 
I wouldn't like to work in the store with her." 

"Well, Bob!" exclaimed his pleased mother. 
" Whut did ye say, son? " 

" Why'm, I ast her how much she'd pay me, an' 
she said she'd give me a dollar a week an' my din- 
ner, an' let me off soon 'nough to study my les- 
sons, — ^about three o'clock." 
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" Well," said Mrs. Scarlet again. " Ef thet don' 
beat the ban' ! Whut'U you hev ter do at th' store, 
son?" 

" ru hev — ^have — ^to keep the store clean, an' wait 
on customers ef — ^if — she's out, an' run arrants, an' 
wash off the sidewalk." 

" 'Course thet '11 be no work a tall fer you. Bob," 
his mother said proudly. " You kin git thet did in 
less'n no time. But whut's the marter. Bob ? Whut 
you athenkin' erbout now ? " 

" I'm awonderin' how you'll git — get — to th' 
Barricks, mam, an' about the wash ..." 

Shaw, son; hit hain't been so long thet you 
been aholpin' me so much, an' I guess I kin drive 
ole Blackie ef th' wagin is new. Pete he'll holp me 
agin, but I reck'n you'll hev to foot hit ter town, 
son." 

"Pooh! "retorted Bob. "Whut if I do? . . . 
It'll do me good. Say, mam, do you reckin pop'U 
be mad about hit ? " he added hurriedly in a lower 
tone. 

" Not ef yer don't say nothin' erbout th' book- 
Tamin', Bob, an' I'll jess tell 'im Miss Delia*9 Tam- 
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in' you th' store business so yer'll be a store-keep 
yorese'f some er these days." 

*' Shell— shall— I tell him about the dollar a 
week ? " Bob asked in a whisper, glancing toward 
Pink, who was deeply engaged in trying to train 
a small young crab in the way it did not want 
to go. 

Mrs. Scarlet reflected a moment. 

" Son, I guess we'll jess keep thet a secret ter 
ourseVes. Hit rayly don't consam yore pop none, 
an' ef he don't know hit, hit won't hurt 'im none. 
Hit'll be a mighty holp ter me, Bob," she added wist- 
fully. Bob's face fell and she noticed it at once. 

" Whut's troublin' you, son? " 

"Why, mam, I kinder reck'ned I'd ast — ask — 
Miss Delia to take keer— care, I mean — of that 
money an' see how much I could save up afore — 
fr^fore — Christmas." 

** Bob, whur didyer git yore sense, son ? I'm 
afeared yer didn't git hit frum yore fambly. I'd 
nuvver athought o' thet. 'Course you mus' save 
hit, son." 

'* Not all of it," said Bob, sitting a little closer to 
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her, " ril give you half of hit — it — ^mam, fer — for — 
my board." 

" No, you don't, son," the little woman answered, 
swallowing something in her throat, " jess give me 
a quarter an' ast Miss Delia to put up the res'. Bob, 
I feel in my bones you goin' ter be a rich man some 
o' theseyere days. Yessir, you air. I prophesises 
hit right now an' yere." 

" Lemmy see," said Bob, making the sum on the 
sand with a pointed stick, " if I work in the store 
from the first of November tell the first of Janiwery, 
an' Miss Delia pays me a dollar a week, how much 
kin— can — I save up tell — till — Chrismus ef I give 
ye — ^you — a quarter a week outen hit — it ? " 

" Lorrd, son," shrilled Mrs. Scarlet, scrambling 
up immediately. " I gotter go an' git us somep'n 
fer to eat, stidder tanglin' up my min' with sech a 
tarrible set o' figgers. You work hit out, son, an' 
lemmy know whut happens." 

So Bob set down in the sand this problem : 

" Nov. is 4 wks. Dec. is 4 wks. 4 & 4 is 8 wks. 
One wk. is i dol. 4 wks. is 4 dols. 4 & 4 is 8 dols." 

Then he fell back in joyful amazement until he 
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remembered that he must give his mother some of 
that money. He moderated his excitement at the 
thought of possessing all that wealth and tried to 
figure out how much he owed her and how much 
he would have left after it was subtracted, — and 
gave it up for the time being. Two days later, the 
first of November, he started in to work for Miss 
Dunnel, who kept a very small drygoods and notion 
shop on the comer of Main and Pilot streets. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE Dunnels had plenty of money, though they 
would have denied it. None of them was 
averse to making more, although they were good, 
kind-hearted people. 

Old Abel Dunnel was a retired pilot. He had 
taken a great fancy to Bob in spite of the contempt 
he felt for Orcus, and it was at his suggestion 
that his daughter offered the boy a place in her 
shop. 

" But, paw," she objected, " do you think such a 
little sand-crab could earn a dollar's worth a week 
in my store?" 

Her father looked at her with a slow smile 
spreading upward from his cold-weather whiskers. 

" I guess hell am it in yore store, Delia," he 
answered slyly. " Ef he don't . . . jess lemmy 
know an' Til git a berth fer him on Hank McMas- 
ters' pilot-boat." 

" He's a very handy boy," put in Mrs. Dunnel, 
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who was noted for finding something creditable in 
everybody. " You wouldn't believe how fond he is 
of flowers." 

**Fond of puUin' 'em?" Miss Delia inquired 
acidly. 

" No, indeed," her mother retorted impatiently, 
for Delia always rubbed her the wrong way with 
her sour tmcharitableness. " Nobody but you, 
Delia, woulda said such a thing. The boy's 
never laid hands on anything in my garden except 
weeds." 

" I guess you told him you'd pay him for every 
one he pulled up, then," sniffed Delia, who had a 
poor opinion of the rest of the world, and no great 
admiration for the opposite sex, young or old. She 
disliked them more than ever since Mr. Perez 
seemed to be unaware of her existence beyond a 
certain elaborate and formal politeness when they 
met, which was almost worse than no politeness 
at all. 

'* No, I didn't," said her mother. " He helped 
me of his own accord after his lessons when I was 
weedin' the beds, and of course I gave the child 
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some candy, and now and then a cake. He don't 
look overfed to me, and I'm glad to give him one 
good, hearty meal a day." 

'* Mr. Perez says he's doin' fust-rate at his books," 
Mr. Dunnel announced. " Says he Tarns like a 
poll-parrot, he's that eager; an' kin bound Europe, 
Asia, Africa, an' the Isles of the Sea, as well as the 
U. S. of America, as quick as lightning. I heard him 
his g'ography lesson 'tother afternoon, an' bless my 
boots ef I could keep up with him. He told me 
almost as much erbout Shanghai an' the Yellow 
Sea as I know myself. Ef it wam't fer that con- 
sounded Orcus I'd a-dopt that boy, — ^red head an' 
all. But I kain't stomach that pirate an' beach- 
comber." 

Delia kept Bob on the jump. She was determined 
he should earn his dollar and dinner, and anyhow 
she "didn't believe in spoilin' children, neither." 
Though, to quote her mother, she herself had been 
a ** spoiled young one and as mean as mustard to 
handle." Her father was immensely tickled when 
Bob told him be was banking three-fourths of his 
salary. 
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" Goin' inter business fer yoreself later on? " he 
inquired. 

" No, sir, not right away," said Bob soberly. 
" Vm savin' up to get mam something fer — for — 
Chrismus." 

Mrs. Dunnel was sitting near, darning stockings. 
She made a pretty shrewd guess at the gifts he 
would be likely to select and as she knew that Delia 
had taken pains to tell Bob he need not expect to 
buy anything in the shop except at the regular 
prices, she went over the stock one day when Delia 
was out and Bob was waiting on a customer. She 
then asked Bob to help her pick out a piece of 
woolen dressgoods, a knit shawl, a " fascinator," a 
pair of cashmere gloves, some warm stockings, and 
several pretty colored-bordered handkerchiefs, and 
put them in a box. 

" Don't you think that box would make a nice 
Christmas present for a lady, Bob ? " she asked, 
and smiled at his dancing eyes. 

m 

" But they must cost a lot," he answered gloomily, 
evidently doing some mental figuring. 
"Oh, not so very much," Mrs. Dunnel replied 
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encouragingly. " Suppose you figure it out for me 
while I wait on these other people ? " Bob leaned 
hard on the counter at the back of the store, set his 
lips together, and made out a neat list : 

" Wool-goods, 8 yds. @ 50 cts $4.00 

Shawl 75 

Fascinator [funny name, that] ... .50 

Gloves 50 

3 prs. stockings @ 33 1-3 cts. . . . i.oo 
6 hdfks (31 10 cts 60 



Total $7.35" 

He went over it a number of times and finally 
handed it to Mrs. Dunnel. She smiled as she looked 
it over. 

" Now, Bob, that's mighty nicely made out ; but 
I get everything at cost from Delia and in that case 
what would the real amount be ? " 

" Let's see," said Bob, examining the price marks. 
" You'd get the goods for $2.80, the shawl for fifty 
cents, the fascinator for a quarter, the gloves for 
a quarter, stockings for seventy-five, handkerchiefs 
''for jus' one-half, that's thirty cents, and here you 
are for four-eighty-five, 'm." 
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" Good for you," said Mrs. Dunnel. " Now I'll 
tell you what Til do. Fni going to buy these things 
from Delia and Til let you buy them from me at 
cost price. That is, if they're what you would like 
to have for your mother's Christmas gift." 

" They sure are ! " exclaimed Bob. " I was jus' 
awonderin' what mam woulda picked out for 
herse'f." 

"All right. Suppose you bring the box to the 
house when you come to dinner and FU take care 
of it for you till Christmas." 

Bob was overjoyed, and Delia, coming in, won- 
dered what on earth her mother wanted wfth all 
those cheap things. 

" None o' your business, Dee," Mrs. Dunnel re- 
plied calmly. *' I guess I've bought the like be- 
fore." 

She made a clever guess at the " size o' pattern " 
likely to fit little Mrs. Scarlet, bought it at another 
shop, and set to work to make up the dress. It was 
a very warm and pretty shade of crimson and she 
trimmed it with black braid and black buttons from 
her scrap-bag. She found a red-and-white striped 
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silk waist in an attic trunk and thought she could 
easily alter it to fit Mrs. Scarlet, as she had worn it 
herself over a " forty-four-inch figure." 

She was tremendously pleased with herself when 
she finished the costume (a coat suit), and came 
very near showing it to Delia. 

On second thought she did not, for Delia was 
neither impulsive nor charitable. She always said 
she was accustomed to pay for whatever she got 
and expected everybody else to do the same. 

So Mrs. Dunnel was for once obliged to do good 
secretly, and put the dress into the box with the 
other things. 

She asked Delia pointedly what she was going 
to give Bob for Christmas, and Delia said that she 
was going to give all her Christmas to the Sunday 
school and if Bob wanted anything from her 
he could go there and get it. Mrs. Dunnel 
looked at her daughter for a speechless moment. 
Then: 

" The Lord only knows, Delia, where you get 
your ideas and disposition from. Your paw is sav- 
ing, but he never was stingy, and we've given you 
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about everything you wanted.. I don't understand 
it. You beat me ! " 

Delia shut her thin lips tight, and when she and 
Bob went back to the store that afternoon she made 
him wash off the pavement a second time. But if 
she thought she could dampen Bob's spirits she was 
mistaken. He rather enjoyed swushing the water 
over the stones with a broom, and practising lifting 
his hat whenever a lady passed, whether he knew 
her or not. The hat was one Fitzgerald had given 
him, and he wore it occasionally in order to have the 
pleasure of taking it off. 

He found Mr. Perez, also, great on manners, and 
his description of his bringing up filled Bob with 
terror, dismay, admiration, incredulous wonder, and 
an unacknowledged relief that he did not have to 
pass through such a fiery furnace of affliction in 
order to be a gentleman. The recital did him good, 
however, for he began to take sharper notice of 
, things and to copy Mr. Perez's manners, to that 
gentleman's satirical amusement. It was not Perez, 
however, but blunt old Dunnel who instructed the 
boy how to keep himself clean, how to brush his 
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hair and his teeth, and to observe the state of his 
finger nails. Perez condescended to show him how 
to make a bow with his heels together, how to stand 
erect by stiffening his knees and holding his chest 
and bead up. 

Mrs. Dunnel, with a motherly arm around him, 
pointed out the uses of a doormat and a napkin, and 
then gave him a dozen handkerchiefs with BOB in 
one comer of each square. 

Fitzgerald on his next visit to Buoytown brought 
him some decent and stylish clothes, some shoes and 
stockings and pajamas. 

Mrs. Dunnel had undertaken their care and had 
set aside a small closet-room for the boy's special 
use, containing a small washstand with a looking- 
glass over it and a brush and comb alongside the 
basin. To Delia's complaint that they were spoil- 
ing him she said sharply : 

" If he eats at my table he must be clean, and how 
can anybody be spoiled by being clean ? Only dirty 
things spoil. You're a foolish woman, Delia Dun- 
nel. You've got mighty little sense for a grown- 
up. If you'd be more particular about your 
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own appearance, more stylish and do your hair dif- 
ferent, maybe Mr. Perez would see you better than 
he does now and pay you some attention." 

Which of course only made Delia angry. She 
never could understand why her mother was con- 
sidered such a sweet woman. 



CHAPTER VII 

MRS. SCARLET saw so little of Bob these 
days she hardly realized what a great 
change was coming over the boy. After living in 
the Dunnels' comfortable home he began to open 
his eyes to the dreadful poverty and discomfort of 
his own home ; and having his mother's courageous 
spirit, he would gladly have made two Bobs of him- 
self in order to do twice as much work, in town and 
on the beach. 

It was the first Christmas that he had ever taken 
any notice of. 

Mrs. Dunnel had had a number of confidential 
talks with him and Fitzgerald had told him some 
wonderful and almost unbelievable things which he, 
in turn, had confided to his mother. 

So when Mrs. Scarlet had finished her ironing 
at the Barracks on " Christmas Eve Day," the three 
drove to the pinewoods between the House and the 
town (just behind the Long Sand-Mountain) and 
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filled the new wagon with holly and green boughs of 
whatever sort they could find. 

Bob had bought in town a very good " second- 
handed " hatchet for his own use and had proudly 
purchased from his old acquaintance, the Ship-Store 
keeper, a box of large tacks. Mrs. Dunnel had 
given him some decorations from a last year's 
Christmas Tree festival, and at the last minute 
Delia had actually presented him with a small box 
of dusty and discolored candles she had no hope of 
ever disposing of at any price, with the character- 
istic remark that he might possibly find enough 
matches to light them with and maybe set the house 
afire. 

Pink was so tired after the excursion to the woods 
and the excitement of seeing his mother and Bob 
turn one of their rooms into a miniature forest, that 
he was easily persuaded to go to bed and to sleep as 
soon as he got there. 

His mother was only too glad to follow his ex- 
ample as soon as the last wreath of holly was tacked 
up and a glittering tinsel Star fixed up in the middle 
of it. Then Bob planted a small and symmetrical 
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pine-tree in a flowerpot (given by Mrs. Dunnel), 
hung it with the last year's glass balls and strings of 
colored beads, and had a stiff time making the can- 
dles stay upright on the ends of the tiny branches. 
He put Pink's bag of marbles, his top, drum, trum- 
pet, climbing-monkey, bag of candy, orange and 
apple, on the table under the Tree, set his mother's 
big box in front of the table, and again examined the 
package which had come to the Dunnels' that after- 
noon for him, which was marked ^^ To be opened 
Christmas morning" 

It was the first thing he had ever had from the 
post office. He read over again the printed address : 

" Mr. Bob Scarlet, [that's me] 

Care of Captain Abel Dunnel, [that's him], 
Buoytown, [that's hit — it, I mean]." 

Then in the corner, " Merry Christmas from W. 
J. Fitzgerald, Phila., Pa." (" Talk about f rien's ! ") 

But he could endure suspense no longer and with 
shaking fingers untied the strings and opened the 
package. Like some Chinese boxes there were 
others inside. The two marked " Merry Christmas 
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for Pink " and " Merry Christmas for Mrs. Scar- 
let/' he put on the table unopened. But the one 
marked " For Bob," could not possibly be left un- 
til morning. He gingerly squeezed the tissue-paper- 
covered articles inside with beating heart. 

" I betyer it's a knife. . . . Oh, gee! " (It was.)' 
*' Six blades, I betyer ! " (There were six.) " An' 
a book! ... An' a WATCH! ! " It was of the 
" Dollar " variety, but it might just as well have 
been made of gold and studded with diamonds. Bob 
lay flat on his back on the floor and crammed his 
handkerchief in his mouth to keep from " hoUerin'." 

He then hustled the things into the box and put 
the box on the table and lighted all the dusty little 
candles to celebrate his joy and see how the Tree 
would look in the morning. 

He was so delighted by the soft, fairylike glow 
of the tiny stars of lights he came very near waking 
up his mother and Pink. 

Sternly controlling this impulse, remembering how 
tired they both were, he reluctantly blew out the can- 
dles, and then it occurred to him he had better bring 
in enough wood for the fires the next day. 
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He brought in a lot from a big pile of driftwood 
at the backdoor, which looked as though sugar had 
been sifted over it as the snow was beginning to 
fall. He laid the kitchen fire so that it would be 
ready to light in the morning, threw some more 
pieces on the fire in his room, and then got ready 
for bed. 

The other members of the family had simply 
" turned in " without any preparation or change of 
any kind, but Bob had discovered that the Dunnels, 
even the parsimonious Delia, took off their every- 
day clothes at night and put on others especially con- 
structed for sleeping in. Fitzgerald, whose similar 
experiences made him understand Bob's difficulties 
perfectly, had given the boy some suits of warm pa- 
jamas. And Mr. Dunnel had heightened their value 
by telling him they were cut exactly after the Chi- 
nese fashion. 

So now, after scrubbing his face and hands. Bob 
selected a suit of blue-and-white striped flannel to 
wear and wished he could see how much like a 
Chinaman it made him look. 

He then carefully and lovingly extracted the 
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watch from the box (it had been wound and was 
ticking loudly), popped it into the pocket on the 
pajama-jacket and lay down on his pallet 

The light from the last logs in the fireplace flick- 
ered over the decorations of the room, the green 
boughs, the holly with its bright red berries, the 
spangled Christmas Tree and the deliglitful pack- 
ages and boxes on the table and floor. He was sure 
he would not be able to sleep a wink that night, — 
and in two minutes was so deep in the sea of sltim- 
ber that an earthquake would scarcely have brought 
him to the surface. 

Indeed, it seemed to him that he had slept but 
two minutes when the early dawn light fell on his 
face through the unshuttered and uncurtained win- 
dow. He jumped up, blowing on his cold red 
fingers, and built a roaring fire in the Christmas 
room. There had been a heavy fall of snow during 
the night and the window-ledges and rims of the 
small blurry panes were piled with it. It was bit- 
terly cold. His teeth chattered as he hastily lighted 
the candles of the little Tree, and then, running 
into the next room, he began to bawl : " Merry 
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Chrismus, mam! . . . ChrismusgifM . . . 
Chrismus gifl" For Rebecca had told him 
that was the correct etiquette for Christmas 
morning. 

The little woman sat up hurriedly, her curly hair 
tumbling about her shoulders. Pink scrambled out 
of his enveloping covers, caught sight of all the 
splendors of the next room, and howled with delight, 
dancing about uncouthly, waving his fat short arms 
and stamping and shuffling his feet. 

When he was presented with his *' gif 's " he sat 
in the middle of the floor flat on a quilt, trying to 
take a bite out of his top while he endeavored to 
spin the orange; sounded his trumpet, pounded his 
drum, making noise enough for a dozen young 
Scarlets. As for Mrs. Scarlet, she nearly had a 
fit of hysterics over her big box and its wonderful 
contents. 

Bob was so eager to know if the dress fitted her, 
she proceeded to put it on at once, hung the red- 
and-black worsted shawl over her shoulders and 
the red-and-white knitted fascinator over her head, 
put on the fleece-lined gloves, and looked at herself 
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a few inches at a time in the bit of broken looking* 
glass Bob held before hen 

Fitzgerald had sent her a handbag with a pocket- 
book in it and a goldpiece in the pocket-book. In 
another box was a pretty pin sparkling with rhine- 
stones as brilliant as diamonds. She fastened this 
in the very center of her dress-body, and sat in one 
of the two chairs, holding the handbag firmly 
gripped in her gloved hands while Bob and Pink 
displayed their treasures. The knife was a six- 
blader, the book was " Treasure Island " in good 
big clear print with a number of fascinating colored 
pictures. Pink's book was a cloth one with gay 
illustrations of " eflunts an' taggers," and his best- 
loved toy was a vermilion-colored express-wagon 
which ran violently, for about two seconds, in a 
circle, with its two horses, when Bob " winded it 
up. 

The Christmas Tree did not make as great an 
impression on the family as it had done on Bob, as 
neither experience, nor imagination, nor recent 
studies had prepared their minds for it — and then 
it was rather small. Nevertheless, when Bob drew 
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his mother's attention to it she said, after a careful 
look : 

" Hit's mighty pretty, son. Them little cannles 
shore do cas' a lot o* light fer all they littleness." 

" Don't they ? " Bob cried enthusiastically, blow- 
ing them out for fear the tinsel ornaments would 
take fire, and also to save them for one more celebra- 
tion. While he was doing this, his mother said : 

" Son, whut on airth is them striped thengs you 
got on ? Is they Chrismus duds, too ? " 

Bob had a face to match his name. 

" No, mam, they're my sleepin'-clo'es." 

" Go 'way ! " she exclaimed, laughing. " Fus* 
time ever I year uv sich thengs. Hit's a new style 
suit, I betyer ! " 

" No, mam," he replied earnestly. " Mr. Fitz- 
gerald tole me all about it. He says I mus'n't sleep 
in the clo'es I wear ever' day 'cause hit — ^it — ^hain't 
— ^ain't — healthy. An' he give — ^gave— me these 
things. I never kin— can — remember what he an' 
Mr. Dtmnel calls 'em." 

He escaped into the next room to get into his day 
clothes in a hurry, while his mother sat lost in 
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thought and wonder, gazing into the driftwood 
fire which sent up lovely sparkles of all colors of 
the rainbow. 

She had never spent such a morning in all her 
life. It could certainly never have happened if 
Orcus had been home. She could not help reflecting 
that that sailorman and " pirate " would have been 
the first to chuck the decorations out of doors, if 
indeed he had ever permitted them to come in. And 
Bob's sleeping-suit would undoubtedly have fol- 
lowed them. It was a sorry thing to be thankful 
for, but she was thankful that Orcus was not there. 

Presently she heard Bob moving about and clat- 
tering the few battered kitchen tins in the shedroom, 
so she hastily removed her finery, scrambled into 
her calico wrapper, and went to get breakfast. 
While she cooked it. Bob cleared the table of Tree 
and boxes, spread a sheet of white paper, and ar- 
ranged the iron knives and forks and brass spoons 
as he had seen Mrs. Dunnel arrange her cherished 
" quadruple plate " on her Irish linen tablecloth. 

Then he opened a jar of preserves, chopped up 
(the knife was so dull) a loaf of bread, carried in 
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the pot of weak tea-colored coffee and a dish of 
fried eggs and bacon, and breakfast was served. 
With a flourish of Pink's trumpet he escorted his 
mother to the festal board, then lifted Pink to his 
seat on an up-ended box. Mrs. Scarlet sat at unac- 
customed ease, while Bob helped her plate and 
Pink's, stopping every now and then during the 
meal to see if his watch was still marking the flight 
of time. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IN the middle of the Christmas breakfast there 
came a series of hard thumps on the back door 
following a creaking of heavy feet through the thick 
snow. The family was frozen for a moment by 
the simultaneous thoughts — '* Orcus ! " and " Pop ! " 
But would he have stopped to bat on the door? 
Never ! 

Bob sprang to open it, and to every one's relief 
there stood Rebecca, on her way to the Barracks, 
basket on arm and 'Chrismus gif!" on her jolly 
thick lips. She came in at the unanimous invitation. 

" Gran'pop an' me say Merry Chrismus tu y'all, 
Mis' Scahlit, an' heah's somep'n fuh tuh holp yuh 
out wid yo' dinnah. I gottah cook fuh all dem 
wisitors at de Doctah's qua'tahs tuh-day, an' so I 
leavin' hit now stiddah latah on. Yuh kin bring 
de baskit tuh-morrah w'en yuh comes tuh de Bar- 
ricks, Mis' Scahlit. Caze Mis' Chissom she seh tuh 
ax yuh ef yuh won't come tuh de house an' do some 
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extry washin', f uh her ? We all is dat busy I won't 
uvvah git de time. Yuh kin wash een de suUah; 
hit's nice an* wahm an' a good place tuh ine in, an' 
Penk kin play roun' on de flo' with de lil dawgs, an' 
breng his lil toys, too, ef he wantah. Y'all is sho' 
lookin' mighty Chrismussy dis mawnin'. I bet dis^ 
hyah's Bob's imspirashum ? All deseyah wreaf s an' 
festals! Dey sho' is Chrismussy an' 'ligious. An' 
dess look at Penk ! Honey, did Sandy Claw bring 
yuh all dem toys an' tricks? Yuh sho' oughtah be 
a good chile." 

She sat down and took him on her lap. 

" We-all goin' tuh hab a vestibule dis ebenin' in 
Peachtown, an' I sho' wush I could go. But I gottah 
remain at de Barricks, caze we goin' to hab a gran' 
dinnah dis ebenin' in honah ob de ladies an' off 'cers 
who is awisitin' de Doctah an' Mis' Chissum. I 
reck'n y'all going tuh Buoytown tuh de Sunday 
School Entertain-m^wf^ dis ebenin'? Mis' Dunnle 
tell me dey goin' tuh hab a big to-do. Ain't yuh 
agoin' tuh take yo' maw an' Penk, Bob? Ever'- 
body's inwited, an' ever' one ob de chillen intendin' 
is goin' tuh git a gif o' somep'n fum de Tree whut 
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Miss Delia Dunnle an' de ladies ob de Aid S'ciety 
bin afixin* fuh de pas' two weeks." 

" That's so, mam," Bob cried to his mother. " I 
declare I come— came — ^mighty nigh fur — for — get- 
tin'. Mis' — Missis— Dunnel tole me to be shore an' 
bring you an' Pink." 

"All right, son," replied Mrs. Scarlet, consid- 
erably bemuddled by Rebecca's vivid flow of 
language. 

" Well, I mus' be trampin' on," said that individ- 
ual, replacing Pink on the floor and retying the 
comforter over her hood. 

" Now jess see how I done track up yo' flo' wid 
de snow ! " 

"Nemmine erbout hit," Mrs. Scarlet said hos- 
pitably. *' Hit'U soon run through the knotholes." 
Pink immediately began to crawl from one hole to 
another and poke his finger through. " I'm shore 
erbleeged fer th' baskit." 

" Yuh is sho' welcome," responded Rebecca. 
" Jess don't f uhgit tuh bring hit back tuh-morrah. 
Is yuh comin' tuh holp me out wid de wash, Mis' 
Scahlit?" 
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" 111 come fus' thcng^rtcr breakfus'/' Mrs. Scar- 
let assured her. 

Rebecca had observed the breakfast table with 
much (if entirely concealed) amusement. 

" Dat Bob-boy goin' tuh mek somep'n outen his- 
se'f jess sho's yuh bawn," she said to herself as she 
tramped puffing through the heavy snow and sand. 
" Mus' be good blood some'ers in dat fambly. Hit 
sho' is comin' out in Bob, do' mebby hit's jess dat 
raid haid o' his'n. Nebbah see a raid-haider yit 
whut warn't good (uh bad) for somep'n. No see- 
saw, ha'fway business with raid-haiders. I sho' 
wush my Jim was one," and then she burst out 
laughing at the delightful idea of coal-black Jim 
with a red top-knot, as she carefully shook off the 
snow and peeled off her arctics at the back door of 
the Surgeon's Quarters. 

The only preparation Mrs. Scarlet had been able 
to make for Christmas was the execution of two 
half-grown chickens, whose stiff bodies were sus- 
pended from a nail in the kitchen. But Rebecca's 
basket was a big one and contained generous sam- 
ples of her best skill as a cook. Gran'pop's addition 
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to it was evidently the bunch of " yarbs " and the 
bag of " blubs " (hyacinth and jonquil), with excru- 
ciatingly funny directions for planting or drowning 
them either in " potts or hotels." Bob concluded to 
try both. His geraniums had done well so far, 
which was proof positive of their superb constitu- 
tions, for some of them were actually in bloom. 
These winter blossoms seemed miraculous to Bob, 
and as he hung over them admiringly a sudden 
thought occurred to him. Everybody had given 
them presents, why shouldn't they give in return ? 

Mrs. Dunnel was fond of flowers and she had 
red geraniums of all shades, but her white ones had 
been failures. Bob now recalled hearing her com- 
plaints over them and suggested to his mother that 
they take her the pot of white geranium as a Christ- 
mas gift. Mrs. Scarlet said he could give away 
anything he chose to, except her own finery in which 
she was overjoyed beyond imagination to be able to 
appear publicly and at once. 

After a glorious dinner, — z real " turkey-din- 
ner," — with two kinds of pie for dessert, not to 
mention fruit and plum-pudding, the family sat 
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before the fire and cracked nuts with a hatchet on 
a flatiron, while Bob told strange stories of things 
that had been related by the Spanish gentleman, and 
wonderful happenings to Mr. Dunnel in far-distant, 
brightly shining countries. 

Then Mrs. Scarlet heated some water, Bob 
brought in the one washtub, and the family took a 
scrubbing and got into their best clothes. If Pink 
could only have realized the extraordinary change 
in his appearance produced by the application of 
soap and water and a navy-blue flannel suit with a 
red tie, he would not have kicked so hard or bawled 
so loud during the progress of his first real toilet. 
After he had been induced to blow his nose hard 
and to have his curly yellow mop combed once 
more, he accepted his fate with his usual calmness 
and allowed his mother to pin him up in the quilt 
which he was to wear as an overcoat. Bob wound 
himself up in another, and Mrs. Scarlet put the 
raggedest one in the bottom of the wagon (with 
hot bricks) to make the journey to the festival as 
comfortable as possible. This last quilt would also 
serve as a horse-blanket when they were in town, as 
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Mr. Dunnel had told Bob he could put old Blackie 
and the wagon in his bam and give the horse an ex- 
tra Christmas feed. 

When the white geranium was presented, Mrs. 
Dunnel said it really was the handsomest she had 
seen that year, and then she whispered Mrs. Scarlet 
please not to mention the dress to any one else, and 
she was so glad it was such a good fit and so becom- 
ing; and that Mrs. Scarlet was looking "perfectly 
splendid" and wasn't she proud of Bob? And 
yonder was Mr. Perez, the Spanish gentleman, and 
maybe she would like to speak to him ? 

But Mrs. Scarlet was too frightened by his dark 
smile to wish to go near him, and could only wonder 
from her corner — with Pink on her lap— how Bob 
could have the courage to spell and read under the 
light of such gleaming black eyes that must be able 
to see clean through a body. 

Bob proved his courage by making Mr. Perez a 
correct bow and wishing him a Merry Christmas, 
and furthermore astounded his mother by the ease 
with which he assisted Miss Delia at the Tree and 
afterward at the refreshment tables." The drive 
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through the cold and the excitement had restored ap- 
petites which Bob feared had gone for good after the 
dinner^ and he and his mother and Pink (who had 
to be waked) ate as much strawberry and vanilla 
ice-cream and absorbed as much sponge-cake as 
anybody present. It was quite twelve o'clock before 
they reached home again, and they were almost 
frozen, for the bricks had got cold and the wind 
was blowing. But, as Mrs. Scarlet said, 

** Hit was worth more'n thet ... an' ez fer 
me rd go ag'in ter-morrer an' th' nex' night ayfter 
thet, ef sich a theng could be did ! " 

Which shows what a career as a " society lady " 
Mrs. Scarlet would have had if she had been brought 
up to it in Buoytown or Philadelphia. 



CHAPTER IX 

A MONTH after Qiristmas there came a fierce 
storm with high water» which raged along the 
beach almost to the door of the House itself, and 
with a wind which threatened to carry everything 
before it, including the stable and the family. 

Mrs. Scarlet was not able to get to the Barracks, 
and as Bob was afraid to leave her alone with Pink 
in the House, he did not even try to get to town. 
Fortunately he had bought some groceries, and 
some feed for Blackie, a few days before, and had 
carried a great pile of driftwood into the kitchen, 
almost filling up the small shedroom; so they felt 
ready to withstand the storm even if it should rage 
for several days, as it seemed quite in the humor to 
do. Just so it did not tear off their roof, which it 
also seemed much inclined to do ! 

Time would have hung heavy on Bob's hands 

during this forced imprisonment had not most of 

Pink's toys been broken and that gave him the 
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ticklish and dubious task of mending them, which 
afforded Pink as much entertainment as the whole 
toys had done. 

The six-bladed knife was a godsend under the 
circumstances, and so was the linen-leaved picture 
book, which bore remarkably distinct imprints of 
Pink's fingers on every page under every picture. 

A detective would have had no difficulty in de- 
termining the ownership of this book, as there was 
a border of thumb-prints on the margins, each with 
its queer center and wiggly waves perfectly out- 
lined. In the intervals of sleeping, eating, and 
watching Bob's work, Pink would spread himself 
upon the floor, regardless of knotholes and howling 
gales, and calmly read aloud his own descriptions 
of the " eflunts, taggers, and lines " and other fe- 
rocious and highly-colored beasts rampaging in their 
native jungles of chrome-yellow and arsenic-green 
grass and trees. 

Mrs. Scarlet now found time to do some post- 
poned and very necessary mending of clothes, 
though her occupation was interrupted by frequent 
alarmed expeditions to the unprotected windows, 
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when the yells of the storm and the pounding of the 
seas became more outrageous than ever. 

Nightfall sent the sleepy boys to bed, all dressed 
for getting up and out at a moment's notice if nec- 
essary, while their mother sat up, replenishing the 
fire from time to time, wondering with a great fear 
at her heart where Orcus could be. She had heard 
nothing of or from him for a long time, and was 
beginning to believe that he had finally deserted his 
family. She felt miserable enough as she huddled 
in a quilt by the broken hearth and listened to the 
tumultuous sound of the waves and the moans and 
shrieks of the gale. The tears began to slip down 
her cheeks. What would become of them if the 
house was carried away? What would she have 
done without Bob? Oh, if he would only grow up 
to be as good a man as he was a boy. While she 
cried and shuddered with cold and fear, the back 
door flew violently open and in rushed a wild figure 
pursued by the wind and rain, and fell on the floor 
almost at her feet. 

She sprang up with a scream which outscreamed 
the gale, for she was entangled in the quilt pinned 
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firmly around her. Bob woke at once and leaped 
from his pallet beside Pink in an instant. He 
thought he was dreaming, or that his mother was 
being attacked by some intruder. Then the slashing 
rain and sleet through the open door made him 
spring to grapple with it and finally fasten it again, 
while his mother tore off the quilt and bent over the 
figure on the floor. Bob ran to help her and they 
both expected to see Orcus when they turned the 
prostrate man over, for he had fallen on his face 
and was unconscious. 

But Mrs. Scarlet at once recognized a sailor who 
was a patient in the hospital at the Barracks. She 
was horrified. 

" Bob . . . look ! The pore critter's in his 
nightshirt ! In thisyere storrrm ! He's runned orf 
from th' horspittle wher' he's been adyin' an' 
aravin' with the typhoid- fever. This'U be the death 
o' him . . . th' pore critter! Whut'U we do 
with him, son ? " 

" Put him in bed, I guess," said Bob with chat- 
tering teeth, " if we kin. Kin you holp me, mam ? " 

Between them they carried him to the wretched 
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bed in the next room and got him into it with much 
difficulty. Then Mrs. Scarlet stirred up a hot drink 
of some of Gran'pop's " yarbs " and coaxed him to 
swallow some of it. In a short while he began to 
talk deliriously. He grasped Bob by the arm, 
frightening him sorely. " Send that woman away," 
he shouted fiercely, pointing to Mrs. Scarlet. 
" She is trying to rob me. I know her. She is a 
thief!" 

" No, sirrr ! " shrilled Mrs. Scarlet, quite ablaze 
with indignation. Then she remembered his con- 
dition. " I reck'n. Bob, he's crazy with the fever. 
He don't mean a word he's saying." 

" Send her away ! " the man shouted, his eyes 
shining like a wild animal's. " Send her away ! " 

" You better go into the other room, mam," Bob 
implored. " Mebby he'll git quiet if you do." 

She went away at that and sat down trembling 
in the next room. Suppose the man should attack 
Bob? She caught up the poker and strained her 
ears. But the sick man looked furtively around, 
then opened his huge, tightly clenched fist and thrust 
something into Bob's hands. 
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** You take care o' that for me, boy. D'ye hear ? 
Hide it . . . hide it ! Don't let the Dagoes get 
it. Don't let anybody get it. Hang on to it till I 
come for it. Don't you give it to anybody but me. 
They've been hunting me down and now they're 
almost here. They come to the horspittle, but I see 
them first and I got out. If they come here, you 
tell 'em I've gone on . . . gone on further 
. . . and they needn't try to follow. I'm tired 
. . . very tired. . . . I'm going. . . ." 

He fell back on the pillow and lay in a stupor. 
Bob thought he had gone to sleep, and was glad. 
He laid the limp hand on his arm carefully and 
slowly on the bed and covered the sick man up. 
Then he looked at the object in his hand. It was 
a small, heavy linen bag. He opened it and found 
a piece of paper, — stiff, thick, yellowish paper folded 
into a small square. There were a few lines of 
writing on it. He could easily read the letters but 
could make nothing of the words, which struck him 
as being very queer indeed, until he remembered 
there were countries where other languages besides 
his own were spoken and written. He wondered 
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what language this could be» for the sailor spoke 
perfectly plain American. 

He folded the paper again and put it back into the 
bag) then wondered what he had better do with it. 
For the present he thought it would be safe pinned 
inside his shirt next to his skin. In the morning the 
man might be better and he could give it back to 
him. 

His mother, hearing nothing, peered in at the 
door. 

" He's asleep, mam," Bob whispered, though his 
usual loud voice would have been lost in the renewed 
fury of the gale which shook the ramshackle build- 
ing as a terrier shakes a rat, until every pane and 
shingle clattered like teeth. 

" Mercy ! " exclaimed Mrs. Scarlet, looking about 
them with eyes as big as saucers. " Thisyere's the 
awfules' storrm I ever seen er heerd. I do b'lieve 
hit'll blow us away, son. You'll freeze ter death in 
yere, honey. The pore man 'pears ter be sleepin', 
so you come on in yere by the fire. I'll put all the 
bed-clo'es I kin spar' from Penk on the pore critter." 

As they huddled together over the fire, the noise 
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of the storm prevented their hearing the outcries 
and savage delirium of the sick sailor, blazing with 
fever and fully persuaded that his enemies were 
closely pursuing him. So they were again fright- 
ened nearly out of their wits when his tall, gaunt, 
fever-worn figure appeared at the door between the 
rooms and he stood as if listening for a moment, 
his glittering eyes searching the place. Then he 
rushed to the back door, grappled with an imaginary 
assailant, and fled into the storm shouting and 
brandishing an imaginary knife. 

It was hopeless for the woman and the boy to 
attempt to follow him. It was as much as they 
could do to shut and fasten the door. 

They had always been too poor to fear intruders, 
so the doors had no fastenings except the cheapest 
sort of hardware catches that would not always 
catch, and wooden buttons that wouldn't button. 

They propped the flimsy chairs against the shak- 
ing doors, and spent the rest of the night divided 
between fear of the storm and the possible return 
of the sailor, and then slept the sleep of the ex- 
hausted for half the day. They might not have 
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waked then if Pink had not sat up and loudly 
clamored for something to eat. The gale was be- 
ginning to subside, and the family ate breakfast in a 
more peaceful frame of mind, though an occasional 
yell from the wind made them jump with terror and 
lose their knives, forks, and spoons. When they 
were clearing away, Bob called his mother's atten- 
tion to something passing the House at a distance 
on the road. 

" Hit's men frum th' Barricks," she exclaimed 
excitedly. " You see they've found th' pore critter 
an' air carryin' him back ter th' horspittle on a 
stretcher." 

*' I wonder if he's dead? " Bob said in a low voice. 
I'm afeerd so," replied Mrs. Scarlet, shaking 
her head, "though Rebecca tole me erbout a col- 
ored man she knowed who runned orf like thet an' 
wandered eroun' in jess sich er storrm, an' rekivered. 
But mebby er white man couldn' do thet." 

Bob said nothing to her about the bag and letter 
the sailor had given him, and now they were heavy 
on his mind, as he had no place to hide them in. He 
did not understand that the poor fellow was de- 
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lirious when he spoke as he did, and Bob was ter- 
ribly afraid the " enemies " might walk in on them at 
any time demanding the letter, and so for that 
reason he thought he had better not tell his mother 
anything about it. If she knew nothing, then she 
could truthfully say she did not know. 

He should have gone to the Barracks and turned 
the bag and letter over to the Surgeon-in-charge, 
but this did not occur to him. He was rather timid 
when in the presence of that officer, although Dr. 
Chisholm had always been kind to him. 

His one idea was to see Fitzgerald as soon as pos- 
sible and get his advice. 

So when his mother and Pink set out for 
the Barracks, he pinned the bag firmly to his under- 
shirt and, as he would have said, " lit out for town." 

It was hard work walking against the wind which 
was still blowing a good-sized gale, and he was half 
an hour late at the store in consequence. Miss 
Delia was in a very bad humor because of the lack 
of trade owing to the storm, and greeted him just 
as if nothing out of the usual in the line of weather 
had happened. 
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"If you're going to lay off whenever the fancy 
strikes you, and if you can't get here any earlier 
than this in the morning, you might as well quit 
right now." 

" I'm awful sorry, Miss Delia," he wheezed, for 
he was pretty well blown, " but the win' was in the 
wrong p'int o' compass. If hit — it — ^had — ^jes — 
jus' — ^blowed from the south, it woulda blowed — 
blew — me here stidder holdin' me back like hit — 
it — done— did." 

'* For the land's sake I " exclaimed Delia, " I do 
hope you'll learn to talk right after awhile. And 
it seems to me you're gettin' mighty feeble all of a 
sudden. Soon's you get your breath you can pull all 
those boxes off that shelf, dust them, and set them 
back again in the places where you found them." 

She kept him on the jump all morning, and not 
until dinner-time did he get the chance to ask Mrs. 
Dunnel privately if Fitzgerald was in town. To his 
consternation she said he was not, and would prob- 
ably not be for a month or more. 

He had so little appetite for his dinner she won- 
dered what the matter was and before he went back 
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to the store she took him aside on pretense of show- 
ing him the white geranium, and said : 

" Bob, are you feeling bad ? " 

To her surprise he started and flushed up. 

" No, ma'am," he quavered. 

" Delia been scoldin* you, then ? " 

" No, ma'am ; leastways, not more'n usual." 

Mrs. Dunnel could not repress a smile at this, 
but she saw that the boy was troubled about some- 
thing and hoped he would confide in her. She did 
not want him to get into any difficulty, especially 
at the store, so she said gently : 

" Now, Bob, I don't want to worry you, but I can 
see that you've got something on your mind, and if 
I can help you, and you feel like telling me — ^why, 
I'd be glad to listen." 

Bob did a good deal of thinking in a few seconds. 
Then he said : 

" Thanky, ma'am, I'd like to ask you to take keer 
— care — of something fer — for — ^me. There hain't 
— ain't — nare a place in the House fer — for — it." 

Mrs. Dunnel was curious to know what it could 
be. A dog, perhaps. 
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But no, the fahiily would not have objected to a 
dog. Bob had turned his back to her and she could 
see how red his ears were blushing while he un- 
buttoned his jacket and shirt and unpinned the bag. 
Respectably buttoned up again, he turned to her and 
held out the bag, saying, 

" I'd shore be much erbleeged if you'd put that 
in a saf't place for me. Mis' Dunnel, 'cause it don't 
b'long to me an' I promised to take keer of it for 
somebody." 

As he stood there still holding on to the little bag 
even while he put it confidingly into her hand, his 
freckled face held up to her, his blue eyes fixed 
anxiously on hers, Mrs. Dunnel. thought of her own 
little boy (who would have been, however, a grown 
man if he had lived) and to Bob's intense embarrass- 
ment put a loving arm around him and gave him a 
number of soft kisses. 

** Of course I'll take care of it for you, dear child. 
I'll put it in my own money-box where it will be as 
safe as gold." 

"You won't tell anybody . . ." he began 
awkwardly. 
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" Not a soul. This will be our own private busi- 
ness. Will you promise me one thing, Bob? " 

" Yes'm," he answered obediently, wondering un- 
comfortably what was coming and if she was going 
to keep her arm around him much longer; though he 
really did not mind it, for she was a pretty woman, 
though not as pretty as his mother, because her 
light hair was not so colored and curly. But she 
had beautiful even white teeth and it was pleasant 
to see her laugh. 

"If you ever get worried over things, or in any 
sort of trouble, will you come and tell me about it ? 
I had a little son who died when he was about your 
age. Bob, and I miss him more every day, — es- 
pecially when I see you." 

Large tears slipped from her eyes to her rosy 
cheeks. 

Bob put both arms around her neck and whispered 
at her ear : 

" Thanky, ma'am ; I sure will." 

" Bawb I " called Delia's acid voice from the hall. 
" Where are you, Bawb ? I've been ready to go to 
the store for five minutes." 
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" Run, Bob," said Mrs. Dunnel, laughing, " or 
you might lose your job sure enough." 

Most women would have looked into the bag, 
but not Mrs. Dunnel. 

She speculated a little upon its lightness, and that 
was all, as she put it into her money-box in the safe 
in Mr. Dunnel's room. 

Bob had copied a few words at random from the 
paper, and at the end of his lesson that day he ven- 
tured to show them to Mr. Perez and ask if he could 
tell him their meaning. Perez read them aloud 
with a warlike roll of r's: '* Esquina, — ^ corner. 
^Arbol, — a tree. Cerca, — near. These are Spanish 
words. Where did you get them? " 

" From a sailor," Bob answered, wishing he had 
not shown them. 

"A Spanish sailor?" 

" No, sir ; American." 

" Had he been to Spain ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

" How did he happen to be speaking Spanish? " 

" He did not speak it, sir," Bob replied des- 
perately. " Them — ^those — words were just written 
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fer — for — fun, I guess. I jus' wondered what lan- 
guage they was in." 

"Where is this sailor?" Mr. Perez asked 
abruptly. 

" At the Barricks, sir." 

" Barricks ? ... I do not understand." 

" The M'rine Horspittle," Bob corrected, " way 
down at the Point by the Big Light." 

"Ah, yes," mused the Spaniard. "Then he is 
sick?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Of what?" 

"Sir?" 

" What is his illness ? Has he fever ? " 

" Yes, sir ; he has the typhoid fever." 

" Then how did you see him ? " 

" I jus' heard him talkin'." 

" But you say he did not speak Spanish." 

" That's so, sir. He didn't ..." 

" Then how did you get these words ? " 

" Somebody wrote them for me, sir." 

Perez looked at the boy intently. Of course he 
thought he was lying and for a moment he was 
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angry. Then he shrugged his shoulders as if he 
would let the matter drop, when Bob surprised him 
by asking calmly : 

*'Mr. Perez, would you mind teaching me 
Spanish ? " 

"Why do you wish to learn that particular 
language ? " 

Because it sounds fine/' Bob answered. 
Is that your only reason ? " 

" No, sir ; I want to go to Spain some day." 

" Very good," Perez replied. '* I will teach you. 
But just as long as you learn ... no longer." 

" rU study my level best," Bob said earnestly. 
" Will you please say them — ^those — ^words over 
again, Mr. Perez?" 

And he went off repeating, ^^ esquina, drbol, 
cercaf* (He had three of the Spanish words by 
heart. ) 

When he came to his lessons the next day, Perez 
asked him about the sick sailor. 

" He is dead, sir," Bob said soberly, weighed 
down by the responsibility of the bag. " They're 
going to bury him to-day." 



CHAPTER X 

WHEN Bob reached the House that evening 
he found his mother crying bitterly, while 
Pete Quillen in his best clothes sat stolidly by the 
iSre in a way that reminded the boy of bis father, 

"Wh . . . whut's the matter?" he asked, 
looking fiercely at the visitor. " What you been 
sayin', Pete Quillen, to make my mother cry?" 
There was a note in his boyish voice which made 
Pete turn in his chair a little more quickly than 
usual with him. 

" Your mother's cryin' becaze I jess tole her your 
Pop's never comin' home ergin. Bob." (Which 
in his heart Pete did not consider such a very ter- 
rible calamity.) 

" Why ain't he ? " Bob demanded angrily. 
" How you know ? Did he tell you ? " 

"Becaze he's drownded," wailed Mrs. Scarlet. 

"Your pore Pop's drownded. Bob. I reck'n hit 

was the same night thet pore sailor fell in yere." 
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"What sailor?" Quillen asked curiously, and 
the tale was told by Mrs. Scarlet and not by Bob, 
who had had enough of catechizing on the subject. 
He sat by his mother feeling queer and stunned by 
the sudden news. It was awful to hear that his 
father — ^good-for-nothing as he was — ^had been 
drowned. He hardly heard what his mother was 
saying. 

" Well, well I " said Quillen, when she stopped 
for breath and he saw that she had nothing more 
to tell. '* Ef thet don't beat all I We hunted high 
an' low fer the pore critter mos' of th' night. The 
Doc says them typhoid patients offen gits outen 
the'r heads an' lights out, ef so be they hain't 
watched ever single second. They's cunning like 
loonyticks, an' watches they chanct. The man who 
was anursin' him stepped out ter git a drenk o' 
water an' he sw'ars he warn't gone a minute, neither. 
Yit when he come back the man hed skipped. An' 
he come in here ? An' then went out ergin ? " 

" He said ez how his enemies was afoUerin' him," 
Mrs. Scarlet explained, " an' thet's whut made him 
so narvous an' skeery, I guess* He went out afight- 
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in' an' ayelHn* to beat th' ban'. I wonder you-all 
didn' hear him." 

" In thet gale o' win'? " queried Pete. " Why, 
you couldn't aheard thunder." He got up awk- 
wardly, suddenly mindful of the errand that had 
brought him. "Well, Mis' Scarlet, I mus' be 
agoin'. Ef ther's air a theng I kin do fer you, jess 
lemmy know. Me an' my mother'U be glad to be of 



sarvice." 



" Thanky," said Mrs. Scarlet, with a fresh burst 
of weeping, "but I kain't hev er fun'ral, so ther 
hain't nothin' on airth ter do." 

Quillen shook hands solemnly all around and tip- 
toed away holding his hat to his chin. 

As for Bob, although he felt sorry indeed to hear 
of the manner of his father's death, Orcus had 
been too little of a father to him to make his sorrow 
very lasting. Pink, of course, understood nothing. 
It was not strange, therefore, that in a short while 
the family felt more relieved than oppressed by the 
reflection that Orcus was never coming home 
again; that he would never again spend idle hours 
on the soapbox at th^ door waiting for his meals 
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to be cooked and handed out to him ; that he would 
not help himself to the horse and wagon just at a 
time when his weary wife needed them most; that 
he would not bum up wood that Bob had hauled 
and split; that he would not spend nearly all the 
money Mrs. Scarlet earned at such hard, dreary 
labor; that he would not be gone for weeks and 
months on very dubious business, the nature of 
which his wife could not imagine, but which she 
knew made the men of the town call him a " pirate 
and beach-comber," though if he ever got anything 
of value she never saw it. These miserable 
thoughts, however, did not lessen the little woman's 
desire to "put on mourning," so when Bob came 
home one day, carrying a pack on his back like a 
peddler, she was as delighted as a child to find that 
Mrs. Dunnel had sent her a black dress and a black 
bonnet and veil. 

Her delight was short-lived, however, for both 
Bob and Pink made such appalling outcries when 
she put them on, she was dismayed. 

" Oh, mam," said Bob, " you look awful . . . 
jess like a ghos', with all that long black stuff hang- 
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in' over yore head. Penk's so scared he's run off." 

"But, Bob," Mrs. Scarlet protested, rekictantly 
laying aside the veil, and looking very pretty in the 
bonnet with its white crape ruching on her curly 
auburn hair, " hit's on'y right an' proper f er me ter 
wear black fer yore pore Pop." 

*' No, mam," Bob insisted. " You ought to wear 
your red dress, mam, 'caze — ^because — wasn't he 
Orcus Scarlet f Black ain't no— any — color for a 
Scarlet widder." 

They finally compromised on the dress and bon- 
net for ordinary functions, the veil being permitted 
on "extry" occasions such as church-going. 

Everybody except her two sons told Mrs. Scarlet 
she looked remarkably well in her widow's weeds, 
and she had so many compliments from Rebecca 
she regretted more than ever that she could only 
see a few inches of herself at a time in the piece of 
looking-glass. 

Bob's curiosity to decipher the letter in the bag 
made him a wonderful student of Spanish, and his 
interest and progress finally excited Mr. Perez's 
admiration. 
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" You have a fine ear and quick eye/' he said 
one day. ** I will teach you Latin and the Basque 
language of the Pyrenees, also." 

Bob had sense enough to say that he would be 
much obliged, though at heart he was not overjoyed. 
He had serious doubts of his ever learning his own 
language correctly. 

He wanted to copy the letter, so waylaid Mrs. 
Dunnel and asked her to let him have the bag for 
a day or two. She gave it to him without a ques- 
tion, and he waited that night until his mother and 
Pink were asleep before he opened it and his 
Spanish dictionary Mr. Dunnel had given him. 

Disappointment was his reward. Some of the 
words, like esquina, drbol, and cerca, were written 
out in full, but nearly all the others were abbrevi- 
ated and he could make no sense of them. If he 
had been a girl he would have relieved his feelings 
by a good cry, but being a boy, and the head of a 
family, he could only stare at the paper and rub 
his head and think. 

Should he show the note to Mr. Perez? 

Something inside of him said — ^' No ! " 
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But why not ? 

Because, fine a teacher as Mr. Perez had been, 
Bob had never been able to overcome his first im- 
pressions of him, and neither liked nor trusted him. 
He had always the feeling that if Mr. Dunnel had 
not been such a friend of his, Perez would often 
have been hard on him, — would have liked to beat 
him, perhaps — whenever he was inattentive or stu- 
pid. He had tried once or twice to frighten the 
boy, but Bob was a sturdy chap and gave him look 
for look. In the end Perez respected and liked the 
little American, but Bob only admired the Span- 
iard's learning and elegance without really liking 
or respecting him. 

" He'd be mean to a fellow. I know he would," 
he would say to himself. So, now, although he 
would have " given most anything " to know what 
was in the letter, he could not make up his mind to 
take it to Perez. He would have to wait till Fitz- 
gerald returned to Buoytown. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE next day was Sunday and Pete Quillen 
had offered to take the family to church in 
town in a fine new sailboat he had recently acquired. 
Bob said he would stay at home and cook dinner 
for his mother (and also wrestle again with the 
provoking letter). So Mrs. Scarlet, happy in bon- 
net and veil, and Pink not at all happy in a clean 
white suit, sailed away with the spick-and-span 
Quillen in his best clothes, all looking and feeling 
as if the day was indeed a festival. 

Bob cleared up the House, gave Blackie and the 
stable a good scrubbing, attended to his boat-garden, 
which was just beginning again to be a garden as 
well as a boat, and then sat down on the soap-box 
with his dictionary. 

He was so absorbed in his work of research and 

comparison that not until a shadow fell across the 

page (he was sitting by the front door) did he 

look up. 
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Two young men were standing before him, look- 
ing at the House and then at him with evident inter- 
est. He let the book fall unheeded and shoved the 
letter hastily into his trousers' pocket, then got up 
and made a Perez' bow, heels together. 

" Good-morning, gentlemen." 

" Good-morning, sir," the older of the two re- 
sponded gravely. 

" Is this Mr. Robert Scarlet? " 

" Yes, sir ; leastways I'm Bob, and Scarlet is my 



name." 



« 



Then you are the young gentleman we wish to 



see. 



"Will you come into the house?" Bob inquired 
hospitably. 

" No, I thank you," said the younger, taking a 
seat on a plank-bench Bob had rigged under the 
window. " We can sit here. It is pleasant out-of- 
doors to-day." 

He picked up the fallen dictionary and looked 
in surprise from it to Bob. 

" Do you speak Spanish ? " 

" No, sir ; I wish I did. I am only just learning 
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it/' said Bob, offering the other young gentleman 
the soapbox and seating himself on the doorstep 
between the two. 

" You are trying to study alone ? " was the next 
question. 

" Oh, no, sir ; I go to school to a Mr. Perez in 
Buoytown." 

" He is a Spaniard, then ? " 

" Yes, sir; I think so. He's been living in Phila- 
delphia till this year." 

" Do you know his first name ? " the younger man 
eagerly inquired. 

Bob puckered his eyebrows and squinted. " Yes, 
sir; his full name is Seiior Don Ignacio Maria 
Perez y Silva," he answered deliberately, and both 
gentlemen looked at each other and smiled inter- 
rogatively. They were young, about twenty and 
twenty-three, and very much alike, so that Bob knew 
they must be brothers. The older and taller was 
also the darker, with very black hair and eyes and 
rather swarthy complexion, smooth-shaven. The 
other had dark-brown hair and eyes and was much 
fairer, with bright red lips set off by a tiny, spiky 
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mustache which gave him, in Bob's opinion, a very 
knowing look. Both were slender, graceful, and 
well-dressed, and had agreeable manners with quick 
movements and smiles which displayed brilliant 
white teeth. 

Bob thought they looked very " jolly " and made 
him think of Fitzgerald, though they were decidedly 
foreign in appearance while Fitz was just as Ameri- 
can as a man could be. He wondered why they 
had come to see him, and the dark one, as if rea^ding 
his thoughts, said immediately : 

" We have come to ask you about the sick sailor, 
Mr. Robert." 

'* Oh, yes," Bob exclaimed and waited. 

" Dr. Chisholm told us that he had heard that 
the man came here the night he died, — b, wild and 
stormy night." 

" Yes, sir ; he did. But he didn't stay long. He 
was ravin' with fever an* ran out before we could 
stop him." 

The gentlemen seemed disappointed to hear this, 
and the younger one asked: 

" Did he say anything to you, Robert ? " 
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said : " I did ask him what three words meant, — 
esquina and drbol and cerca. And he's been trying 
ever since to make me tell him just where I got 
them." 

" Have you told him ? " exclaimed the young men 
together. 

" No, I have not told him," Bob continued 
proudly. " I got my dictionary what Mr. Dunnel 
give — ^gave — me and thought Td make out the rest 
by myself, but I couldn't make head ner tail of it. 
I b'lieve most of the writin's in shorthand." 

Francisco and Beltran walked up and down on 
the beaten sand before the House and talked in low 
voices with a few intense gestures, while Bob sat 
on the steps and watched them and wondered un- 
easily if he had done right. Presently they came 
back to the bench and Francisco sat down, but Bel- 
tran stood in front of Bob and said earnestly : 

" You have kept our secret so long and so well, 
and have shown such a fine sense of honor and 
judgment of men, that we are now going to ask you 
to help us." 
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CHAPTER XII 

FRANCISCO took the bit of paper from his 
brother's hand. Bob's eyes sparkled; at last 
the mysterious writing would be read. Francisco 
translated it slowly into English: 

'' Senoritos, — I have buried the box near the 
N.E. corner of the Sailors' Cemetery, under a tree 
which you will easily find, as it is the only one in 
that part of the coast. The great Cape Light is to 
tKe east. I am very ill and am going to the Marine 
Hospital at the Capes. I have done all I could. 
Adios. Yours faithfully, Simon." 

'* Well," said Bob in an awed whisper, " no won- 
der he was afraid he'd lose the letter. You'd never 
have knowed — ^known — where the box was." 

" I wonder why he did not leave this in care of 
the Doctor at the Hospital," Beltran said. 

" Maybe he expected to," Bob suggested, " and 
took it out of his bag when he got so sick. He had 
the typhoid, and Rebecca says typhoiders is cunning 
as snakes. You see, they get crazy — ^plumb out-o'- 
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their heads. And Simon sure was crazy. You 
oughter seen — saw — ^him. He said his enemies was 
chasing him when he came to our house, an' he said 
they was coming after him when he runned — ran — 
away from it." 

" Do you think he could have heard that Perez 
was in the town ? " asked Francisco. 

" Is Mr. Perez an enemy ? " Bob inquired with 
much interest. 

" I am afraid he is," Francisco replied, " though 
he used to be our teacher, too, and taught us Eng- 
lish just as he is teaching you Spanish. We always 
had the same feeling about him that you have, and 
perhaps with more reason, for he was very severe 
with us and punished us on the slightest provo- 
cation." 

" I bet he did," Bob exclaimed angrily. " Why 
didn't somebody stop him ? " 

"Because," Francisco continued, "our mother 
was married the second time to a Spaniard. She 
married him when we were younger than you are, 
some ten years ago. Our stepfather had a little 
daughter who is now about thirteen, and we are 
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very fond of her. Our own father was a Cuban, 
that is, he was born in the Island, and he left a 
large and valuable estate besides a good deal of 
money. Our mother also had many jewels of value 
and much fine silver. She died last year and our 
stepfather took possession of our property — which 
was near Havana — and would have taken every- 
thing else. But we managed to hide some of the 
fine pieces of silver, a good deal of gold, and nearly 
all of the jewels. Among our father's men on the 
plantation was an American sailor whom he would 
have trusted with his life, and who had been Cap- 
tain of one of our trading ships for years, but after 
my father's death he had gone into business for 
himself. This man, Simon Flint, had begged us 
to leave Cuba and come to the States, and so we 
gave him the box containing our fortune and he 
helped us to get away from the Island. Of course, 
our stepfather soon discovered that we had taken 
the silver and gold and jewels, and he is determined 
to get them from us. He sent Perez to America 
and he has. followed us ever since, thinking we had 
the box with us. But Simon kept it with him. I 
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am sure Perez knows that we are here now, and it 
is fortunate for us that you did not show him the 
letter." 

'^ I'm sure glad I didn't," cried Bob, who had 
listened with both ears and eyes to the young man's 
story. " Wouldn't it have been awful! He'd adug 
that box right up." 

" And perhaps it is just as well that you did not 
turn it over to the Doctor at the Hospital," said 
Beltran, " for now we can dig the box up ourselves 
without any one's knowing anything about it." 

" And that's where I come in," said Bob keenly. 
" You want me to help you git — ^get — it." 

'' Exactamente ! " replied Beltran. "I see that 
you have a horse." 

He smiled a little at sight of Blackie, who was 
staked out and taking solemn and dignified exercise 
in the Yard. " Have you a wagon of any sort? " 

Bob jumped up. 

" Yes, sirrr ! " he exclaimed, in his mother's own 
style, " it's a prize wagon and you can look at it 
right now if you wanter." He led the way proudly 
to the stable, glad to think that he had cleaned it 
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up, and the young men declared themselves charmed 
by the sight of it (which they truly were) and much 
entertained by the story of its acquisition. 

It was settled that the two brothers should come 
to the House late in the evening, and when it was 
quite dark Bob would drive them to the Sailors' 
Cemetery and help them hunt for the box. They 
then shook hands with Bob, thanking him all over 
again, and returned to the Hospital, as the Chis- 
holms had invited them to dine there. They asked 
Bob to say nothing of their visit to anybody until 
the box was found. 

It was hard to keep it from his mother, because 
it was such an interesting story he knew it would 
please her as much as it pleased him. But having 
kept one secret about the letter, it was easier to 
keep another. 

Mrs. Scarlet had invited Pete Quillen to stay and 
take '* pot-luck " with the family, though she was 
considerably surprised to find that Bob had not 
made much progress with the cooking of the dinner 
when she got home. So all hands, Pete included, 
fell to work and by two o'clock the family and guest 
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sat down to a tolerably ample meal consisting 
chiefly of fried fish, boiled potatoes, cornbread, and 
molasses. 

Pete spent the afternoon also, and amused Pink 
(and Mrs. Scarlet as well) building sandhouses and 
being otherwise agreeable company, to Bob's amaze- 
ment. He had the tact to take himself off in his 
boat before supper and leave the others to the 
enjoyment of what was left of the cornbread and 
molasses. After this frugal though filling meal, 
Mrs. Scarlet and Pink were ready for bed and 
signified their intention of going there. 

** I ain't sleepy yet," said Bob, *' an' I'm going 
to take the wagon an' get a load o' that drift near 
the Barricks." 

" Ay f ter darrk ? " his mother asked in surprise. 
" Why on airth didn' you go by daylight, son? You 
hed plenty o' time all this arternoon whiles you was 
alyin' roun' on the san'." 

" Never thought of hit — it," Bob answered truth- 
fully. "And if I wait till to-morrow somebody 
else will be sure to get it." 

" That's so," assented Mrs. Scarlet. 
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'* I won't be gone long, mam." 

" All right," she said, ** jess don't let ole Blackie 
stummle an' break his leg, son. He's our prin- 
cipple depennance." 

*'No, ma'am," Bob replied, "I'll take keer— 
care— of him." 

He harnessed up and, while waiting for the two 
young men, he went over the running-gear with 
grease so that the wagon would go with as little 
noise as possible. When he saw two dim figures 
coming along the road back of the House, he drove 
to meet them and Blackie plodded along at his 
funeral gait for the cemetery. 

Bob had brought along his spade, a length of 
stout rope, tackle, and a good piece of plank; for 
he had read " Swiss Family Robinson," " Robinson 
Crusoe," and " Treasure Island," and knew exactly 
what provision to make for such emergencies. The 
young men were much pleased. " You have the 
true spirit of the adventurer," said Beltran, "but 
you have forgotten one thing." 

" What's that ? " Bob asked sharply, wondering 
what it could be. 
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A linterna/' said Beltran, laughing. 

No, sirr ! " Bob answered triumphantly, fishing 
it out from under the seat. " Here's one I cleaned 
and filled a little while ago. We kin put this piece 
of cloth over it all, except one side, so's nobody can 



see us." 



"A good idea," said Francisco's deeper voice. 
" I have only a candle and was afraid we would 
have trouble keeping it lighted to work by." 

The night was inclined to be gusty and was 
lighted only by a few dim stars. People were never 

« 

attracted to the part of the beach near the Sailors' 
Cemetery. It was wild, bare, and bleak, and the gray 
Atlantic raved on both sides of the Cape, which 
was a long, narrow finger of sand pointing into the 
sea. The wind, even in summer, howled mourn- 
fully over these wastes, and in winter the desolation 
was savage. 

The road was heavy with loose sand at all sea- 
sons, and the young Cuban gentlemen understood 
at once how Blackie had acquired his peculiar gait, 
which was first a hump and then a jump (a very 
mild one) like the first faint beginning of a lope. 
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This was when he was fresh. When he was tired he 
simply shoved one hoof along after the other and 
let it go at that, and nothing could induce him even 
to try to learn how to trot. Beltran thought in his 
far distant colthood the old fellow might have been 
a pacer, but this was mere conjecture. 

After what seemed the passage of interminable 
ages, they spied in the uncertain distance a lone 
tree sadly worried by the wind, but evidently of 
stout determination to grow and put out leaves as 
nature intended it to. It was probably pure accident 
that the acorn was dropped in such an unpromising 
spot, but the tree of course knew that it was an oak, 
and behaved according to the finest traditions of 
the oak family. 

The road now muddled out into a series of hum- 
mocks, and Bob had to drive carefully in order not 
to turn the wagon over as it lurched from one fur- 
row of sand to another. 

The steady fan of the great Cape Light streamed 
out to sea far overhead, and they could see count- 
less gulls and other birds careering like immense 
moths in the light. Finally they skirted the corner 
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of the cemetery (la esquina de la cimeteria, as 
Simon had written) and stopped near the tree 
(drbol). 

All three scrambled out of the wagon, the two 
Cubans as nimbly as Bob, and ran to the tree, cir- 
cling around it like hunting dogs, and examining 
the ground. The sand drifted and sifted by the 
wind at the foot of the tree seemed to Francisco 
to show a slight depression between the tree and 
the cemetery fence. 

"We might as well dig here," he said. "We 
must make a beginning somewhere." 

He seized the spade and began to dig, Beltran 
crouching near, hiding the lantern under his coat 
and directing its rays upon the spade. The work 
was hard to one unaccustomed to it, so presently 
Bob took the spade while Francisco held the lantern 
and Beltran kept a lookout. Then Beltran dug 
while Bob held the light and Francisco examined 
the ground around the tree. He had made a very 
good guess. After digging about four feet down, 
Beltran's spade struck something hard. He was 
afraid it was a root, but clearing away a little more 
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sand he saw the top of a stout box, or chest, and 
Bob felt more like a member of the Swiss Family 
than ever, as he crouched on the edge of the grave- 
like hole and peered in, the lantern flickering in his 
shaky fist. 

" Hooray ! " he cried softly. " Simon's all right." 
Then he remembered that Simon was lying not far 
off on the other side of the fence, and the cold chills 
up and down his spine made the lantern more 
wobbly than ever. Beltran found that Simon had 
anchored the box to the tree by reeving a bit 
of tarred rope through one of the iron han- 
dles and knotting it to a root. He had been evi- 
dently afraid of quicksand, for the box was very 
heavy. 

The adventurers now rigged up the tackle around 
-the trunk of the tree, passed Bob's length of rope 
around the box, up-ended it, and soon swung it clear 
of the hole. They backed the wagon and by using 
the tackle and piece of plank, managed to slide, 
pull, push, and coax the heavy box into the wagon. 
Then they sat down, wiped their wet faces, and 
took a number of deep breaths. 
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" We'll have to hurry," Bob exclaimed, jumping 
up. " I think I see the watchman from the Bar- 
ricks making his roun's. If he sees us, he'll report 
us to the hospital." 

" In that case," said Francisco, " let us be going 
at once." 

Bob drove a short distance away and then they 
hastily shoveled the sand back into the hole, climbed 
into the wagon, and began the slow journey back to 
the House. They could see the flickering light of 
the watchman's lantern as he tramped around the 
Barracks, but he had not seen them. The tall weeds 
growing rankly against the wire fence of the grave- 
yard had effectually screened their work, and if Bob 
had but known it, it had to be the brightest kind of 
a warm moonlight night before the scary watch- 
man ever ventured to make the entire round of the 
cemetery, — ^though it was his duty to do so every 
night. 

When they reached the stable Francisco said: 
** Now, Robert, this is where you can still be of 
help to us. As you see, it is impossible for us to 
carry this heavy box away with us. Will you let 
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us follow Simon's example and dig a hole for it in 
your stable?" 

" Sure I will," said the delighted boy. " Itll be 
safe here. Old Blackie can't talk and I won't." 

So they slid the box down the plank into the 
stable and dug another hiding place for it in one 
corner. Before putting it in, Francisco took a ring 
of keys from a pocket, knelt down, and unlocked it. 
Beltran said something sharply under his breath in 
Spanish which made Francisco get up quickly. 

He took Bob by the hand and looked earnestly 
into his face. *' I wish to open this box, Robert, 
in order to take some money out of it. I wish to 
show you what is in it that you may see how valu- 
able it is and know how much we trust you." 

Bob did not see Beltran's disapproving face, yet 
he held the young man's hand in a tight grasp and 
said: 

" If you please, I'd rather go away while you 
open the box. I'll take your word for what's in it 
and I'll take jus' as good care of it. When you get 
ready to take it away I'd like to see the treasures. 
But I tol' my mother I was goin' to get some drift 
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on the beach, and I'll go get it while you open your 
box." Behran shot a look of relief and admiration 
at him as he went quickly out of the stable. 

" That boy is very wise," he said to his brother. 
''If he sees nothing, he will know nothing. Some 
day I hope he will be as good a friend to us as 
Simon was." 

" I hope he will," Francisco answered, unlocking 
the box. Everything in it was wrapped in linen 
and soft leather, and he felt about until he found 
the bag of gold coins he wanted and without dis- 
turbing anything else relocked the box and the two 
of them slid it down the plank into the hole, packed 
the earth around and on it, and covered the place 
with a litter of straw. By this time Bob had come 
back with a small load of driftwood, which they 
helped him pile up at the back door. Then Fran- 
cisco gave him a little package, saying : 

" You will find our names and address inside. 
. . . Keep an eye on Perez for us and let us 
know at once — ^telegraph if necessary — if anything 
happens. We expect to be in Philadelphia for some 
time, and will write you if we go anywhere else. 
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Thank you a thousand times for your help, and 
some day in the near future we will be able to show 
our gratitude in a different way. Continue your 
study of Spanish, for it will be of great service to 
you." 

Beltran clapped him on the shoulder. " My 
brother speaks for me also, Bob. There are three 
of us now, and I think we can get ahead of the 
enemies Simon was so afraid of when he was ill, 
poor fellow. We will call ourselves the Triangle. 
Have you studied geometry? I see that you have. 
We will have a motto, also. . . . What shall 
it be?" 

" ' Mum's the word ! ' " Bob suggested. Beltran 
" caught on " at once and explained delightedly to 
Francisco, who smiled his grave smile as if he were 
forty-three instead of twenty-three. They shook 
hands again and parted, whispering like conspira- 
tors, — '* * Mum's the word ! 
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CHAPTER XIII 

WHEN the two Cubans had gone, Bob 
crouched down by the lantern in the stable 
and opened the package. It contained a note ad- 
dressed to him and the stout linen bag which Simon 
had given him. He shook out of the bag some 
beautiful pieces of Spanish gold — five in all — ^and 
wondered how much American money they repre- 
sented. Then he read the note penciled in Beltran's 
clear writing : 

" Dear Bob : 

This is not pay for the help you have given us. 
We could not pay you for that. It is just a gift 
from friends to be used in any way you like, for 
your business or pleasure. As you kept the bag for 
us, you will know how to keep it for yourself. We 
are your sincere and grateful friends, 

Francisco and Beltran/^ 

Bob whistled softly to himself as he replaced the 
note and money in the bag, fastened the drawstring 
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tight around its throat, and stuffed it into his 
pocket. He was as excited as he had been when 
it first came into his possession. He would have 
to ask Mrs. Dunnel again to take care of it, for he 
was afraid he might lose it. He felt no desire to 
spend the money, because, for one thing, the gold 
was so beautifully engraved he admired it very 
much and wished to keep it. Moreover, it was a 
souvenir of a very exciting adventure and of the 
beginning of a wonderful friendship. 

He put out the lantern, patted old Blackie (who 
was sound asleep) on the back, and went cautiously 
into the house. His mother and Pink were sleeping 
as soundly as dormice are popularly supposed to 
slumber and would not have waked if he had fallen 
over all the furniture. He was glad to go to bed 
himself, for he was tired after his extraordinary 
adventure, and although he tried to stay awake and 
imagine the whole thing over again, his eyes closed 
in spite of him and his mother had hard work 
making him open them in time for breakfast and 
a loping walk to town. 

Mrs. Dunnel accepted the bag the second time 
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with the same wonderful and most unwomanly lade 
of curiosity, though she knew by the feel of it that 
it contained money. She also knew that it was 
honestly acquired or Bob would never have given 
it to her, and was not disturbed, though, as she 
" hefted " it speculatively before locking it up, she 
wondered if the money was copper, nickel, or 
silver. It did not occur to her that it could be 
gold. 

Bob resumed his work in the drygoods and 
notions shop feeling like a disguised pirate and mil- 
lionaire rolled into one, and Miss Delia frequently 
surprised a funny expression on his freckled face 
which exasperated her to a degree: 

" What you find to grin at in this store, passes 
me," she said angrily one day. 

"I wasn't grinning at the store. Miss Delia," 
Bob replied hastily and humbly. " I didn't know 
I was grinning at all, ma'am." 

"Well, you were," she answered even more 
acidly, " and I don't like it." 

(Was there anything Delia really did like? Bob 
meditated. ) 
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"Yes'm," he murmured very politely, "how'd 
you like me to look ? " 

Delia darted a suspicious glance at him, but saw 
that he was in earnest. 

''Any way you can," she retorted, turning on 
her heel, "just so you don't look like a monkey 
on a stick. I never could abide a grinner." 

Bob drew the corners of his mouth down and 
they stayed there for some time, because when he 
went home that evening he found his mother sick 
and huddled up in quilts on the bed. The chirpy 
little woman had never behaved like this in his 
recollection and he was terribly frightened and 
hoped she was not going to be ill of typhoid fever. 
He was glad when Rebecca stopped on her way 
home to leave some supper for the family, as she 
often did. She went in at once to take a look at 
Mrs. Scarlet and on the way presented Pink with 
an uncommonly large, fat ginger-cake to stop his 
wails for his mam and his supper by occupying him 
agreeably for a short while. Bob was sitting in 
the kitchen doorway looking and feeling as if the 
bottom had dropped out of the universe. 
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" Yo' maw ain't much sick, I don't reck'n, Bawb/* 
said Rebecca with a sympathetic eye on the boy's 
averted head. " I spec' she's jess wo' out wid dat 
heaby wash at de Barricks an' needs a complete 
res'. If yuh wantuh, yuh kin go up to de Hawspittle 
an' as' de Doctah won't he come an' tek a look at 
yo' maw. I'll stay wid her an' Penk twell y'all 
come back." 

Old Blackie had not been hitched up at all that 
day and was preparing for a fine long night's rest 
when Bob put him to the wagon in a disconcerting 
hurry and hurt his feelings much more than his hide 
by giving him an impatient cut with a peach-tree 
switch, — ^a thing Mrs. Scarlet never did. As he 
showed his decided resentment, Bob added insult to 
injury by yelling at him and keeping up a constant 
and irritating flapping of the reins. 

Dr. Chisholm was not busy and said he would 
go back at once, for he saw that the boy was much 
worried. He had observed the change in Bob's 
appearance and manners and was now struck by 
the improvement in his speech and language. 

When they reached the house he found that 
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Rebecca's diagnosis of the case was partly right: 
Mrs. Scarlet was quite tired out and needed a rest. 
But she also had a degree of fever and must take 
an immediate dose of medicine and make up her 
mind to stay in bed for several days. Rebecca 
would bring them something to eat every day. 

" I can get breakfast, sir," Bob said, " and FU 
ask the Ship Storekeeper's wife, Mrs. Langford, to 
stay with mam and 'tend to Pink during the day 
whilst I'm busy at the store." 

" Are you in business in the town ? " the Doctor 
respectfully inquired as Bob was driving him back 
to the Hospital. 

" Yes, sir, I am clerking for Miss Delia Dunnel 
in her Drygoods Emporium on Main Street," Bob 
replied, paying particular attention to his syllables. 
" I clerk in the mornings and go to school to Mr. 
Perez in the evenings." 

" Why don't you get something for your mother 
to do in town?" the Doctor asked. " She would 
have an easier and pleasanter time there and Pink 
could go to school." 

" Yes, sir," Bob assented, " but we haven't got 
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the House there. You see, sir, the House belongs 
to us." 

The Doctor glanced back at this wobbly residence 
and wondered how it had outlasted so many gales 
and how long it would be before it would inevitably 
collapse on the heads of its proud possessors. 

" Your father built it on the beach ? " he inquired, 
as if it might possibly have been a miraculous 
growth, or a providential gift from the sea. 

*' Yes, sir," Bob replied with the only pride he 
had ever felt in his father. " And we always lived 
there. It's just halfway between the Barricks and 
Buoytown. Maybe I could pull it down and build 
it up again in the town," he concluded hopefully. 

" Well, you might ask Mr. Dunnel about that," 
the Doctor responded, keeping his opinion of the 
matter to himself. 

But Mr. Dunnel said, when asked, that it couldn't 
be done except at great expense. In fact, it would 
be cheaper to buy new materials and build a new 
house at once. Mrs. Dunnel, who was listening to 
the conversation, said there was no need for it any- 
way, as she had a small cottage of her o\yn at the 
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end of the street near the water, which had been 
vacant for a long time, and which the Scarlets were 
welcome to live in free of charge until they were 
making money enough to live on. Miss Delia, who 
had come in while her mother was speaking, ob- 
served at once that the schoolhouse janitor wanted 
a house exactly that size and was able and willing 
to pay ten dollars a month rent for it. 

"The house isn't for rent, Delia," her mother 
replied placidly, rocking gently and proceeding with 
her darning of Mr. Dunnel's socks. "And I 
wouldn't let colored people have it if it was. I am 
going to let Bob fix it up for his mother, and she 
can have our washing if she wants it. I am sure 
she can get a good deal more right away, for there 
are mighty few decent laundresses in town. She 
can get just as much work as she will be able to 
handle. What do you say, Bob? Do you think 
she would like it ? " 

She gleamed at Bob over her spectacles with a 
dimpling smile. Bob was quite stunned with 
delight. 

Tm much obliged to you, ma'am," he stam- 
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mered. "And jus' as soon as I can earn enough 
money I'm going to pay rent, too, — from the very 
day we go into the cottage." 

" Good for you, Bob ! " cried Mr. Dunnel with 
a sly glance at the sour Miss Delia and a chuckle 
at his wife, for the cottage really belonged to him. 

" I see Mr. Fitz coming in at the gate this min- 
ute," exclaimed Mrs. Dunnel. " He will be glad 
to hear that you are going to come to town to live." 

Fitz was glad, and told Bob he would have time 
to help him move. 

" We'd better go and look at the cottage first," 
said Mrs. Dunnel, sticking a needle in a sock and 
the sock into a bag. " I am sure it needs a lot of 
cleaning up and some repairs before it will be fit to 
live in." 

" Goin' to move in this evenin' ? " Mr. Dunnel 
jocosely inquired. 

"Looks like it," sneered Miss Delia. "One 
would think ma was just twelve years old." 

" What wotdd they take you to be. Dee ? " her 
father retorted. 

Mrs. Dunnel paid no attention to either of them, 
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but tied on her garden-hat and led the way down 
the street to the cottage. 

The little house had four nice rooms of a cozy, 
comfortable size — ^two on each side of an equally 
cozy, comfortable hall, which ran from the front 
door to the back one. It had a piazza, or rather a 
platform with a roof, extending across the entire 
front and another exactly to match at the back. In 
fact, the cottage could have been turned around 
without any one's suspecting any difference between 
front and rear, which made it twice as nice. The 
only things whidi would have had to be changed 
were the fine pump just by the kitchen door and the 
shedroom, which was the kitchen. The yard was 
full of weeds, but it was also full of flowers : old- 
fashioned roses, lilies, and pinks; tall clumps of 
lilacs already in white and purple bloom ; slim and 
ragged hollyhocks, Canterbury bells, and larkspurs, 
with phlox and sweet-williams in the corners and 
jonquils everywhere. 

There was a big space for a vegetable garden 
behind the house and a row of fruit trees along the 
side and back fences, — cherries, plums, and peaches. 
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Also a splendid old gnarly apple-tree in the front 
yard shading both the piazza and the gate, — a per- 
fectly gorgeous roost for observation, meditation, or 
study. As a sort of climax to the general effect 
there were two towering and stately pines, about 
five feet apart, at a corner of the back porch. 

Bob's lively imagination immediately saw the 
whole place cleaned up and blooming, with vege- 
tables in full blast, and a lot of chickens scratching 
under the berry bushes. He said excitedly he 
thought he would have some white ducks, too, and 
probably some pigeons, and did Mrs. Dunnel think 
he could fix up a place for Blackie and the wagon ? 

"Why not?" asked a bass voice behind them, 
and there stood Mr. Dunnel, unable to stay at home 
and quite as much interested as anybody; being 
immensely tickled over Mrs. Dunnel's calm appro- 
priation of the cottage. " You can keep old Blackie 
and the wagon in my barn till you get yours built, 
and what's more, I'll help you build it. Wife, here, 
says I'm gettin' fat an' lazy, so mebby the exercise 
will help me to grow thin and fussy like . . /' 

His wife clapped a hand over his mouth. 
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"You'll be more likely to break some of your 
bones," she retorted. " Don't you let me catch you 
hammering any shingles on any roof." 

She took him by the arm and led him oflf as if 
she feared he might begin shingling at once, and 
Mr. Dunnel gave Bob and Fitz such a comical wink 
behind her back she stopped to ask what they were 
laughing at so loudly and impolitely. 

When Bob left town for home that evening his 
wings of joy were almost visible on his heels. He 
flew down the street at such a rate that even the 
dour Miss Delia's set features relaxed in a wintry 
smile for a faint, fleeting moment. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MR. and Mrs. Dunnel and Fitz held a con- 
sultation and formed themselves into a Com- 
pany for the Encouragement and Promotion of the 
Scarlet Family. 

" You can't start anything on nothing," observed 
Mrs. Dunnel, " and I say let's fix them up properly 
in the beginning and then they can go ahead with 
some prospect of success. I am going to give them 
some of that furniture that is doing no good to me 
or anybody up attic." 

Miss Delia, who had been invited to be present, 
opened her mouth and then shut it again. 

" What are you going to contribute to the Com- 
pany's fund, pa?" Mrs. Dunnel continued, turning 
to her husband. 

"I'm going to let them have the cottage rent- 
free, Sallie," was his unexpected reply. Where- 
upon his wife arose and would have taken him by 

the ears if he had not held her off at arm's length. 
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"You know you said that cottage belonged to 
me. . . . You did. ... I remember the very 
day and hour. Didn't he, Delia?" 

" Settle it between yourselves," Delia answered 
tartly. " I always understood that it was to belong 
to me when ..." 

"When you got married," her father finished, 
purposely misunderstanding her. 

" It is mine," Mrs. Dunnel asserted stoutly, " and 
you can hand over the deed to it this day, Abel 
Dunnel. Now what are you really going to con- 
tribute to this Company? Speak up." 

" Well," he said meekly, " I guess Til have to 
give Bob his barn. What you going to do, Fitz ? " 

Fitzgerald said he would get a laundry outfit of 
washing machine, wringer, and irons for Mrs. 
Scarlet. 

" What you going to chip in. Dee ? " her father 
jocosely inquired, winking at the others, for he had 
noticed the opening and shutting of her mouth when 
the furniture was mentioned. 

" I guess she'll let Mrs. Scarlet do her washing 
for nothing," her mother interposed, for good- 
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natured as they all were, they could not resist the 
temptation to worry Delia. 

" I am going to get some chickens for Bawb," 
Miss Delia said firmly, as if she had given the 
matter serious consideration, " and he can pay for 
them later on." 

The company laughed heartily at both her words 
and her manner. " I bet you he will," her father 
commented, " but don't take it out of his dollar yet 
awhile. They've gotter live." 

Fitzgerald hired Bob from Miss Delia for several 
days, and with the aid of an experienced carpenter, 
under Mrs. Dunnel's strict supervision, they patched 
and painted, made benches and designed chicken 
coops; they pulled up weeds, root and branch; 
pruned and tied up straggling bushes, stretched wire 
netting around a chicken yard, cut the grass in the 
entire yard and mended the fences and plank-walks. 
Then — O joy, O rapture! — here came a wagon 
bringing the pieces of real, actual furniture from 
Mrs. Dunnel's attic. Cherished pieces she had 
stored away for years and now decided to make use 
of, since there seemed no hope of Delia's ever mar- 
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rying anybody, or anybody's ever marrying Delia. 

* 

Bob was glad the house had been so unmercifully 
scrubbed, for there were two fine wide beds with 
thick and soft gay-striped mattresses and pillows, 
a big table with a lot of extra leaves as if the Scar- 
lets might expect company in the new home; a 
bureau (as Mrs. Dunnel called it) with a large 
looking-glass and knobs to match, and a chest of 
drawers with more little glass knobs and a mirror 
atop ; a dozen or more chairs, some stuffed like pin- 
cushions for the parlor, and others of plain pine for 
the kitchen, and a high-chair that was just made 
for Pink, though Mrs. Dunnel's eyes filled up when 
she saw it. There were odds and ends of various 
sorts, including a very brilliant rug with more than 
life-size red roses all over it and a big sofa to match, 
one or two small tables and a bookcase with some 
books in it (books that had belonged to a boy about 
Bob's age) and space for as many more. When 
everything was in place, the beds (made up by Mrs. 
Dunnel herself), looking much too fine to be slept 
in, with dazzling white counterpanes and pillowslips 
and flowered comforts folded at foot for weather 
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emergencies; the new set of sprigged china in the 
cute little closet with glass doors in the dining-room, 
and the glittering plated silver displayed in and on 
the sideboard. Miss Delia stalked in to inspect the 
result of the week's feverish activity. 

Perhaps she thought how happy she would be if 
the pretty place had been so carefully fixed up for 
her, but she did not say so. She looked at every- 
thing without comment and departed as silently 
as she had come. Her mother sighed as her eyes 
followed the stiff figure up the street. That Delia 
was her daughter always seemed a miracle to her. 
" I declare," she said to herself, " Delia grows more 
like her gran'ma Dunnel every day of her life." 

But in a short while Delia appeared again, carry- 
ing a large bundle under her arm, — ^so large, in fact, 
it must have been very light or she could not have 
carried it. She cast it on the dining-room table, 
exclaiming : 

" There ! I remembered those muslin curtains I 
didn't sell last year. How do you think they'll fit 
these windows ? " 

"Fine! Just the thing!" cried Mrs. Dunnel, 
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changing her mind temporarily about Delia. She 
pounced on them, bidding Bob fetch a stepladder 
on the spot, and then had to wait impatiently after 
all, while he went to get the necessary hooks and 
poles to hang them with. They proved to be the 
finishing touch of elegance, for there were enough 
for all the windows except those in the kitchen. 

Bob had begged his mother to deny herself even 
a peep at the place until it was ready for occupation, 
and she said she felt so poorly she really would 
rather wait anyhow. Besides she must go over the 
things in the House itself and pick out what they 
would want to take with them. In the end she took 
nothing but the family clothes and the one wash- 
tub they were packed in. 

The House was left as a sort of offering to the 
Beach, a shelter for future waifs and strays. Bob 
was surprised to find it something of a wrench to 
leave it — forlorn and ugly though it was. Yet, 
having hoisted the washtub into the wagon, and 
helped his mother and Pink aboard, he was in a 
fever to get away. 

Blackie was not. He seemed to have dark fore- 
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bodings concerning the change, not realizing how 
convenient it would be to walk and not crawl into 
a stable. To Bob's thinking he stood in one place 
and alternately lifted and set down his enormous 
hoofs. 

" Do let me lick him, mam ! " he pleaded, but his 
mother laughed and took the switch out of his hand. 

" Law, son, he's goin' fine ! Trouble is you've 
gone ahead o' him. I'm enj'yin' myse'f, son. Hit 
shore is fine to be goin' somers fur pledger an' not 
fur wurrk. Though I reck'n thur'U be plenty o' 
wurrk awaitin' fur me . . . but it'll be the kin' 
thet's ha'f play, frum all you been atellin' me." 

*' I haven't told you one half," Bob declared. 
" You jus' wait ! " He felt that he would surely 
burst with joy and pride when at last they stopped 
at the gate of the cottage and he helped his mother 
out of the wagon (Pink scrambling out at the back). 
As for the little woman, for once in her life she 
was absolutely dumb with emotion. She ran from 
room to room like a child and finally came to anchor 
in the kitchen, which was fitted out in truly beautiful 
style. The new stove and the new tin pans and 
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kettle and zinc-covered table and sink and drain- 
board were elaborately pointed out and eloquently 
explained by Bob, who behaved like a " barker " at 
a popular show. He talked so much and so fast 
that his mother finally shut her eyes and put 
her fingers in her ears. Then she opened her 
mouth : 

"That'll do, son . . . that'll do! I feel like 
I was in a stiflf gale o' win'. Fm all blowed about. 
Hit's plumb beautiful, but I kain't berlieve hit's true, 
yit. 'Pears to me I'm jess adreamin'. Jess lemmy 
set yere awhile an' thenk!" 

So Bob took Pink around the premises and told 
him so many things he must not do under any cir- 
cumstances that Pink bolted through the front gate 
and sat like an obstinate pudding on the edge of the 
sidewalk until his mother came out of her dream 
and the cottage and coaxed him to the front steps. 
Here she was cuddling him when Fitzgerald came 
in, loaded down with a lot of knobby paper bags, 
which Pink sniflfed like a little dog. When he and 
Bob set them on the dining table and Mrs. Scarlet 
opened them, Pink forgot his grievances and capered 
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at sight of the cakes, rolls, fruit, and tin boxes, and 
demanded his share of the feast immediately. He 
sat in his high-chair with a banana in one hand and 
a cake in the other, while the family, including Fitz, 
set forth the table in more seemly style with the 
new silver and china. 

In the midst of all the excitement of moving and 
fixing up, Bob had forgotten the gift of his friends* 
But when Fitz told him he intended buying Mrs. 
Scarlet a complete outfit for washing. Bob said 
eagerly : 

" Wait, Mr. Fitz. . . . What's the matter 
with me buying it myself? " And flew to Mrs. Dun- 
nel. When she handed him the bag and hoped for 
an explanation, he only said, "Thanky, ma'am," 
and raced back to Fitz, who was certainly surprised 
at sight of twenty-five dollars in Spanish gold. 

" Been treasure-hunting. Bob ? " he asked laugh- 
ingly, and Bob's face was a study. He shifted 
about from one foot to another and then blurted 
out: 

" No, sir; not exactly . . . that is, I mean 
. . . Oh, say, Mr. Fitz, what would you think 
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if I said I couldn't tell you where I got this 
money ? " 

Fitz looked surprised and rather grave. 

*' Why, Bob," he began, then ended heartily, " I 
know you so well. Bob, that I am sure it is all right. 
Don't tell me anything you do not want to." 

" But I do," Bob answered. " Only I can't. It's 
not my secret. . . ." 

Fitz looked as sharply at him as Miss Delia would 
have done. " Secrets about money are not good 
things for boys— especially poor boys — ^to have," 
he replied. 

" I know it," Bob said, " and I wish I had left 
the money where it was. . . ." 

"Where was that?" Fitz asked quickly, as he 
stopped short. 

" In Mrs. Dunnel's box," Bob replied candidly, 

" Mrs. Dunnel's box ? . . . Bob ! " 

" She was taking care of it for me," Bob 
explained. 

" Better give it back to her then," said Fitz, " and 
let her keep it until you can tell me about it." 

"Ay, ay, sir," Bob responded, saluting him as 
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he had seen the station crew salute Dr. Chisholm. 
" I'll tell you in a few days." 

For the third time he waylaid Mrs. Dunnel and 
shamefacedly asked her to keep the bag for him. 

" Mr. Fitz told me to ask you to keep it until I 
could tell you all about it," he explained. 

" Very well," replied the remarkable woman, put- 
ing it away without another look or question. 

So Fitz bought the washing outfit after all, and 
Mrs. Scarlet said she felt all right again and quite 
able to do any amount of work with such a capable 
and stylish machine and wringer. The irons looked 
knowing enough to iron by themselves, and as for 
the board — ^made and padded and covered by Bob 
after a minute inspection of Mrs. Dunnel's — it was 
really nice enough for a seat. 

Mrs. Dunnel had recommended the new laundress 
to all of her friends and acquaintances and Bob 
made the rounds of the town, gathering up the 
btmdles of family wash early in the morning, to 
Blackie's evident and intense astonishment. He 
turned the crank of the washer and wringer and 
helped to hang out the clothes on lines stretched over 
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the grassy back-yard, before he went to the store; 
and when his mother had put the neatly ironed 
clothes into various baskets, he delivered them to 
their different owners as soon as he had had his 
supper. Not all in the same day, however. 

Mr. Perez graciously consented to teach him at 
night, after much explanation, instead of in the 
afternoons, so Bob also had time to attend to his 
chickens and ducks and to keep the yard in order. 
A sailorman from South America gave him a small 
green parrot which Mrs. Scarlet declared was the 
*' sassiest critter " she " ever seed," and which soon 
learned the family names and helped her greatly by 
screeching, " Here, Penk ! . . . Here, Penk ! " 
whenever that provoking child was out of sight and 
into mischief. 

Its favorite occupation was to roost on the 
chicken-yard fence and call the fowls. When the 
confiding and unsuspecting chickens rushed in a 
body and fought each other for imaginary corn 
under the post on which Parrot was perched, that 
ingenious bird would scream with laughter until 
it fell off with great fluttering of wings. 
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Pink always called him " Perrit," and it became 
his regular name. The fun he afforded the family 
did not, however, compensate for the^ amount of 
mischief he perpetrated, — the stealing of stockings, 
handkerchiefs, etc., belonging to Mrs. Scarlet's pa- 
trons; so Bob made a movable perch for him and 
decorated him with a light metal anklet and chain 
which he could neither peck nor pull off. His hap- 
piest moments were when Bob came home in the 
afternoon and he was set free for a frolic with both 
boys. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE question of a stable for Blackie had agi- 
tated Bob mightily, as Mr. Dunnel had de- 
cided that the old one on the beach could be pulled 
down and the material used for another. Bob now 
realized that the time had come to write to Fran- 
cisco and Beltran, and he suggested that he confide 
the affair of the box to Fitzgerald and beg his ad- 
vice and aid in moving it. 

The young Cubans were very glad to hear of the 
good fortune of the Scarlet family and thought the 
box would be just as safe without the shelter of the 
stable as with it. Any trace of digging would be 
by now obliterated. They all three knew the exact 
spot, and, if Bob himself was there when the stable 
was pulled down, they felt it would be wiser to 
leave the box buried there for a short time longer. 

They would return to Buoytown as soon as they 

felt sure that they were not watched. 

In the course of a few days with the help of the 
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aforementioned experienced carpenter, the stable 
was knocked to pieces and carried to town, where, 
with the addition of some equally old stuflF, another 
home was provided for Blackie and the wagon. 

Blackie had profited as much as anybody by the 
advancement in the affairs of the family and now 
presented a perfectly respectable appearance, as he 
had some flesh on his old bones and some gloss and 
color on his hide. Bob had trimmed his mane and 
tail and kept him pretty well groomed, and Blackie, 
as if realizing (as he probably did) the vast im- 
provement in his looks, stepped out quite briskly in 
a pace of far earlier years. 

Bob confided to Mrs. Dunnel, somehow the stable 
looked nicer than one made of perfectly new ma- 
terial would have looked; it matched the little cot- 
tage, which was unpainted and " weathered " a 
beautiful gray — a tint no house-painter could ever 
find or mix in his pails. Consequently the place 
resembled a Japanese teahouse under the tall pine- 
trees and surrounded by the gay, old-fashioned 
flowers. A greater contrast to the beach home 
would have been hard to find. 
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Bob could not bear to part with his beloved boat- 
wagon. He must dig all the earth out of it, hoist 
it up on wheels again and persuade Blackie to 
trundle it into town once more. There was room 
in the side-yard for it, and when fresh earth was 
put in and new masts and rigging adjusted, the 
flowers and vines that Bob transplanted bodily from 
the garden took root at once and were not far 
behind their sisters in blooming as the spring ad- 
vanced. 

Rebecca came by very often on her way home to 
sit on the back steps for a chat with Mrs. Scarlet 
in the agreeable shade of rose and honeysuckle 
vines. 

" Y'all sho is made a change fuh de bettah," she 
remarked cordially. " I nuvvah see a sweetah place 
dan dishyah, 'cep'n my own cottage. Gran'pappy's 
so fon' o' flowahs he keeps hit abloomin' eben in de 
wintah time. An' I nuvvah see a chile improve lak 
dat Penk ... an' as fuh ole Blackie — lawsa- 
mussy, I didn' reconize dat ole hawse wen I see Bob 
adribin' him dis mawnin', no, ma'am, I didn' . . . 
Sakes alibe ! Heah dat PoUy-parrit hollah ! Whar'd 
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he come frum, Mis' Scahlit? Ain't he de cute 
bird ! My Jim would tek a fit obah him." 

She made the rounds of the place, examining and 
admiring everything, but especially a screen of lat- 
tice-work which Bob had contrived between the two 
pines at the corner of the back-porch, and which 
she determined to copy. It was about seven feet 
high and had an opening like a window in the middle 
of it where Perrit could perch and amuse himself by 
clawing up and down the lattice to the reach of 
his chain. Behind it was a small platform to 
hold the ironing-board and charcoal-bucket for the 
irons, so that Mrs. Scarlet could do her work com- 
fortably out of doors, cheered and entertained by 
Perrit's conversation and the fact that she could 
keep an eye on Pink and aLso see without being seen 
whatever was going on in the street, or whoever was 
passing by. 

Not much ever happened, and few people passed, 
but one day she was surprised by the appearance of 
a sort of procession of decidedly foreign looking 
people; an elderly gentleman who made her think 
of Mr. Perez ; two ladies, one young and one old — 
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as she knew in the wink of an eye if they did wear 
thick veils — and several men-servants carrying trav- 
eling bags and boxes. In spite of the veils Mrs. 
Scarlet could also tell in a wink that the slim young 
lady was pretty and the fat old one was ugly. She 
had never been able to pluck up enough courage to 
go within speaking distance of the dark-browed Mr. 
Perez, but she knew that these strangers were like 
him, — that is to say, they were from the same part 
of the world; a world she was beginning to hear 
something about from Bob. She at once surmised 
that they had come to visit him and were probably 
related to him. 

Bob saw the strangers, too, as they were passing 
the store. He had run to the front door at the 
smallest sight of them. Of course he was sharply 
called to order and to work by Miss Delia, never- 
theless he had had time to observe the gentleman 
and, like his mother, thought he somewhat resembled 
Mr. Perez. 

He felt uneasy, for it occurred to him at once 
that this man might be the stepfather of whom 
Francisco and Beltran had spoken, and if he was, 
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then he had certainly come in search of the box. 
Bob did not take kindly to the idea of being ques- 
tioned on the subject by such a haughty hidalgo. 

If Fitz had been in town he would have felt 
better, and he could have found out who the stran- 
gers were, but he was too shy and unsophisticated 
to think of going to the hotel to ask about them. 

Sometime in the afternoon when Miss Delia sent 
him to the Dunnels on an errand, he felt justified in 
overstaying the five minutes she had allotted him in 
order to hear what Mrs. Dunnel was saying about 
the newcomers. 

But all she knew was that they had put up at the 
Fisher Hotel and that when curious people asked 
Mr. Fisher who they were, he replied they were 
welcome to look at the hotel register, but they 
needn't ask him to pronounce the names, because 
for his part he could not make head nor tail of them. 
As for their business — why, it was their own. 
Though he would say they had hired the hotel 
landau and had inquired the way to the Marine 
Hospital, and the name of the Surgeon-in-charge. 
He reckoned they might be friends of Dr. Chis- 
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holm's, and yet again they mightn't ... or 
they would have known the name. 

The Dunnels also thought the strange gentleman 
looked like Mr. Perez, but Perez himself had dis- 
claimed all relationship with him and showed abso- 
lutely no curiosity in regard to him. 

Of course, the yacht lying at anchor in the harbor 
belonged to the strangers. Everybody in town who 
had a pair of glasses had trained them on the vessel. 

Mr. Dunnel had inspected it critically and pro- 
nounced it a fine, sea-going steam-auxiliary, flying 
Cuban colors and bearing a Spanish name which, 
like Mr. Fisher, he declined to pronounce and could 
not understand after Mr. Perez had gutturally pro- 
nounced it for him. Perez said there was no 
equivalent for it in English. The gossip seemed to 
bore him extremely. 

Bob's very feet got cold. He could easily guess 
what was going to happen. Dr. Chisholm would 
tell the Spanish stranger about the visit of the 
young Cubans and he would come to him next. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BOB was so absent-minded at his lessons that 
evening that Mr. Perez soon lost patience 
with him: 

"What is the matter with you, Roberto? You 
seem to be afraid of something. You have looked 
over your shoulder a dozen times in the last half- 
hour. What is making you afraid? " 

" Nothing, sir, nothing," Bob mumbled. " I 
don't know my lessons to-night, and I don't feel 
well. I believe I would rather go home and study 
them some more." 

** Go, by all means," Perez replied ungraciously. 
" It is no pleasure to teach a dunce." 

Bob flushed at the rude words and tone, gathered 

up his books, made his bow, said, " Good-evening, 

sir," and was off in a jiffy. But he found that he 

could not keep his mind on his books at home, so 

he went to bed. Luckily worry cannot keep grow- 

X93 
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ing boys awake and he quickly forgot his woes in 
dreamless slumber. 

The next morning he saw the haughty gentleman 
passing the store again, but in the wrong direction, 
and knew at once where he was going. 

He wanted to "cut and run" and hide some- 
where, but had to hide his feelings instead and 
pursue his work under Miss Delia's sarcastic eye 
and tongue (she was as bad in this respect as Mr. 
Perez) until Pink, lugging Perrit under one fat 
arm, dawdled into the store. 

" Wher's Bawb ? " he inquired boldly, fixing his 
round blue eyes on Miss Delia's sour face. 

" Bawb ! Bawb ! " mocked Perrit, trying to wig- 
gle from under the fat arm and finding it firm. 
" Help, help ! " he squawked, fluttering and 
scratching. 

" I never in all my life ! " ejaculated Miss Delia. 
" Of all outlandish and impertinent birds and boys ! 
Bob, make that parrot stop screeching this minute 
or take it out of the store." 

Perrit freed himself by a well-directed peck, 
flapped to the floor, cocked his head on one side, 
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contemplated Miss Delia with one round, baleful 
yellow eye and made a sudden waddling dart for 
her feet; It was Miss Delia's turn to call for help, 
which she did at the top of her shrill voice, while 
she scrambled upon the nearest counter, Perrit 
hopping up and down and making dabs at her large, 
flat slippers, and getting in one or two good ones 
while she scrambled. 

Pink was so charmed by this impromptu per- 
formance, that instead of bawling, as usual, because 
of Perrit's peck on his leg, clapped his dirty, fat 
hands and howled with laughter. 

" Pink ! Shut up this minute ! " Bob commanded, 
making a dive for the parrot, who scuttled away, 
jumped from floor to chair, flew from box to box, 
finally roosting triumphantly on a pyramid of empty 
ones at the rear of the store. When Bob made a 
successful grab at his tail, down came boxes, bird, 
and boy with an outrageous bang and clatter to the 
accompaniment of a duet of hair-raising screams 
from Miss Delia and Pink. 

Bob held on, and luckily the tail feathers were 
strong, so he emerged from the wreck covered with 
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• dust and holding the squawking captive upside 
down and pecking wildly in one fist. Several cus- 
tomers, who had come in hurriedly to see what on 
earth could be the matter, were laughing fit to kill 
themselves at the front door, which was wide open 
to the curious gaze of other onlookers, consequently 
both Miss Delia and Bob were "madder" than 
they had been for many a long day. 

Taking Pink most ungently in one hand, while 
he held Perrit in the other. Bob flew out of the 
store into the street, Pink and Perrit making more 
noise than ever. 

" Say," said Bob, stopping short and shaking 
both of them, " if you'll quit that bawling. Pink, 
ril give you something. Mam will think you are 
killed. Shut up, now, won't you ? " 

"Whut — ^whut — whut'U you give me?" blub- 
bered Pink, his fat face a perfect sight from his 
grimy fists. 

"Oh, anything!" Bob answered recklessly. 
" Jus' so you quit bawling." 

" Help, help ! " Perrit croaked grufHy in an ex- 
hausted voice. 
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Bob turned him right side up and smoothed his 
ruffled feathers. He slanted his head and began to 
whistle like a mocking-bird. 

*' I wanths yore new hatchet," said Pink in a 
natural tone as if it was the most reasonable want 
in the world. 

" Wouldn't you rather have some of the nice, 
striped candy from the store IVe got in my pock- 
et?" Bob wheedled, offering him a young barber's 
pole. Pink's pudgy fingers grasped it convulsively. 

Then a sudden painful thought recurred to 
Bob. 

" Say, Pink, didn't mam send you to the store ? " 

" Yath," Pink replied indistinctly. 

"What for?" Bob demanded. 

Pink reluctantly drew the candy-stick from his 
mouth and eyed his brother reproachfully. 

*' She thay," he said loudly and firmly, like one 
who recites a lesson, "to tell Bawb thomebody 
wanter thee him at home." 

" Oh, my stars ! " groaned Bob, feeling that his 
last hour had come. " Get a move on, then. I've 
got to hurry." 
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At the cottage he gave Pink several other poles 
of candy, stopped long enough to fasten Perrit to 
his perch, then washed his face and hands, brushed 
his hair, dusted off his clothes, and marched into the 
" parlor/' 

Mrs. Scarlet, looking most uncomfortable, sat 
on one of the best stuffed chairs opposite a very 
grumpy and elegant gentleman who was seated 
stiffly on another. Mrs. Scarlet eyed him timidly 
and anxiously as Bob entered. 

" Bob, thisyere Mister — I didn' ketch yore name, 
sirrr — wants to see you erbout them young gents 
an' the sailor who . . ." 

The gentleman interrupted her with a haughty 
gesture. 

Are you Roberto Scarlet ? " he asked abruptly. 
Yes, sir, I am," Bob replied, standing at atten- 
tion as stiff as a poker and feeling like one which 
had been in the fire, at the visitor's manner. " And 
this is my mother, Mrs. Scarlet, sir.'* 

The visitor stared at him unpleasantly. 

" Dr. Chisholm of the Marine Hospital tells 
me that you know something of a sailor who was 
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sick at the Hospital and that you were visited by 
two young men a short while ago. Now, '* 

Mrs. Scarlet slid off her chair. 

" Bob, I reckon FU go back to my work and let 
the gentleman talk to you. IVe done tol* him all 
I know." 

" Wait a minute, mother," said Bob, looking the 
visitor determinedly in the face. " Before you ask 
any more questions, sir, my mother and I would 
wish to know who you are." 

The gentleman was decidedly astonished and so 
was Mrs. Scarlet. The Spaniard scrutinized the 
American boy more attentively and thought him 
an unusually sturdy specimen of a sort he did not 
like, — ^red-headed and gray-eyed. Though Bob's 
mouth was a boy's, with lips that trembled a little, 
his chin was square and so was his nose, and the 
hand at his side was clenched in a stout little 
fist. 

A sudden smile made the visitor's swarthy coun- 
tenance considerably more agreeable. He got up 
and bowed ceremoniously to Mrs. Scarlet. 

" I must apologize for not introducing myself, 
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madam. I am Adan Diego Martinez y Alcantara 

of the Quinta Hidalgo, Cuba." 

Mrs. Scarlet, very much overcome by this belated 
politeness, bobbed a courtesy in return, murmuring, 
" Happy to make your acquaintance, sir," and 
sidled through the door which Bob held open for 
her as he had seen Perez do for Mrs. Dunnel. No 
Spaniards or Cubans were going to get ahead of 
him in manners. 

Don Adan waited until the door was shut, then 
begged Robert to seat himself and proceeded 
to put his questions in a different voice and 
manner. 

" Dr. Chisholm tells me that the sailor, whose 
name was Simon Flint, left a paper with you. Did 
he?" 

Now this was not the truth. The surgeon had 
merely said that the young Espinosas were disap- 
pointed at not finding papers among Simon's effects. 
It was a chance shot on Don Adan's part and he felt 
rewarded for his cleverness when Bob replied 
promptly: "Yes, sir." 

"What did you do with it?" 
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" I kept it, sir." 

" Then I would like to sec it." 

" I haven't got it, sir." 

"Ah? . . . What has become of it?" 

Bob screwed about on his chair and realized that 
he had said too much. He felt very uneasy. 

I cannot tell you, sir," he answered doggedly. 
Perhaps I can guess," the visitor replied 
quickly, " you have given it to the two young gen- 
tlemen, Francisco and Beltran Espinosa, who also 
came to ask about it." 

" Yes, sir," Bob said promptly, " I did." 

"Did they tell you what was written on the 
paper ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Would you object to telling me what it was? " 

" I would object very much, sir. I couldn't 
do it." 

" Ah ! . . . You promised not to. . . . " 

Bob was silent. 

" Then I am right. The letter was in regard to 
a box or chest containing some valuables which 
were stolen from me." 
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"Were they stolen, sir?" Bob could not help 
asking. 

"If you can ask me that, then you must know 
how they were obtained. Now the question is, 
where did Simon hide the chest ? You must know, 
because you know what he wrote." 

Bob made no reply to this. 

" I see that you do know," Don Adan continued. 
" Now, my boy, I will give you a thousand dollars 
if you will tell me where that box is." He paused 
a second to see what effect this had upon Bob, but 
Bob was looking at the floor apparently counting 
the number of roses on the rug. Don Adan went 
on mildly : " Doubtless these young gentlemen 
have told you that I am their unkind stepfather, 
and that this box of valuables belongs to them. 
They have not told you the truth. They have 
always given their mother and myself a great deal 
of trouble, and their running away from home 
with all this treasure caused their mother's death. 
They have not only robbed me, but they have robbed 
their young sister, a child who has always been 
devoted to them. I can understand that they have 
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told you a very different story, but I am telling you 
the truth. I will give you a thousand dollars for 
the box." 

If Don Adan had not offered to bribe the boy, it 
is possible that Bob would have been induced to 
believe him ; but the eager offer of the money, first 
and last, and the gentleman's original rudeness to 
Mrs. Scarlet, made Bob not only angry but sus- 
picious and on his guard. He did not believe a 
word he said. So eyeing him fiercely, he retorted : 

" The box ain't mine to give. If you want it 
you will have to go to the young gentlemen 
for it." 

" So they have it ! " Don Adan exclaimed, and 
saw immediately from Bob's expression that they 
had not. ''^At all events they know where it is, 
and so do you. Come . . . come ... do not 
be a fool or a mule. What will you take to give 
me the box ? " 

" Nothing," Bob cried excitedly. " I told you it 
wasn't mine. You can't sell or give away what 
doesn't belong to you." 

'* But it belongs to me," Don Adan persisted, 
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" and I am right in oflfering to pay for my own." 

" Yes, sir ; but / don't know that it belongs to 
you." 

An expression of intense anger made Don Adan's 
face so ugly that Bob shrank back involuntarily. 
The visitor thought that he was frightened, and 
darting his head forward like a snake, hissed: 
" You had better take pay for the box while you 
can get it. For if I cannot pay for it I will get it 
in some other way. Take your choice." 

But he made the same mistake that Perez had 
made. Bob sprang at the threat like a terrier at 
a rat: 

" You can't scare me worth a cent, sir. If you 
want your box you can go to Mr. Francisco or 
Mr. Beltran, and get it . . . if you can. I 
don't want your money, and you can't hurt me, 
because I'm an American citizen." 

No ancient Roman ever said similar words with 
more pride than this small red-headed son of a 
"beach-comber," or understood them better. As 
Rebecca had said, perhaps there was " good blood " 
somewhere behind him, but whether that was true 
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or not, Bob was one of those fortunate mortals who 
are bom with the sparkling quality of the mind and 
soul which we call courage. He was not easily 
frightened, and even when he was he disdained to 
run away. 

Don Adan was quick to see that he had made a 
mistake. He repressed his feelings at once and 
said calmly : 

" I admire your spirit, young man. It is what 
makes your country famous and great. I wish that 
my stepsons resembled you, and did not skulk away 
in darkness like the thieves that they are. Perhaps 
you will tell me where they are so that I may go 
to them ? " 

But Bob was not to be cajoled. 
No, sir, I can't tell you where they are." 
Do you know ? " 

" I can't tell you, sir." 

Don Adan rose slowly and went to the door. He 
paused with the knob in his hand and sent a last 
shot: 

" You evidently do *not know that you can be 
compelled by the law courts of your country to tell 
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where the box is. A boy of your spirit would not 
like to go to jail." 

Bob turned pale at the very idea, but he remained 
obstinately silent, and the visitor went away. 



CHAPTER XVII 

BOB forgot all about his duty as clerk at Miss 
Delia's establishment and passed it on a dog- 
trot, not even hearing her indignant call of " Bawb ! 
You, Bawb!" 

He went directly to the railway station at the 
end of the street and into the office. The clerk 
leisurely completed some work he was doing before 
sauntering up to the window of the telegraph 
department. 

" Whadder ye want ? " he drawled. 

" I want to send off this telegram quick," Bob 
exclaimed excitedly, pushing the piece of paper to- 
ward him. The clerk read the message aloud with 
perfectly exasperating slowness, stumbling over the 
address and being impatiently corrected by Bob, 
who was on pins and needles for fear Don Adan 
might have seen him and would come in at any 
minute. 

906 
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'" Mr. Francisco Espinosa. Come at once. Your 
stepfather has come. Bob." 

" Is that the strange man who's came to Buoy- 
town?" inquired the operator. 

*' How much will it be ? " Bob asked^ glaring at 
him and ignoring the question. He was fairly 
sizzling with impatience to get the thing off. 

'* Hit'U be fifty cents," replied the clerk, over- 
charging him by one half, intending to pocket the 
overcharge himself. 

Bob dug into his trousers' pocket and fished out 
his two last quarters. 

" I want it to go right away," he urged. " Can't 
you mark it, ' In a hurry,' or something like 
that?" 

" Hit'U go all right," drawled the operator, tear- 
ing off a chunk of chewing-tobacco with his ugly 
yellow teeth. He hung the message up on a hook, 
seated himself at the telegraph instrument, and 
began to click away at a great rate. Bob wanted to 
punch his head but felt that such a proceeding would 
only delay the telegram indefinitely. But if the 
Espinosas did not get it at the earliest possible 
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hour he wotdd bring suit against the telegraph com- 
pany and the Buoytown operator. It did not help 
matters to hang around the window, so he turned 
away with a firm determination to learn telegraphy 
without delay and show that miserable, tobacco- 
chewing object the proper way to run a station. If 
he had known that the fellow was Caddie Quil- 
Icn's brother he would have been still more dis- 
gusted. 

He must now go back to the store and make his 
peace with Miss Delia as best he could. She 
accepted his excuses with a chilling air of not be- 
lieving them, and kept him so busy dusting and 
repiling the pyramid of boxes he and Perrit had 
knocked down that he was late for dinner and his 
mother said it "put her back in her work." So 
the day was upset and everybody more or less out 
of temper. 

After dinner, while he was getting ready to go 
back to the store, his mother came running to his 
room to tell him that two ladies were in the parlor 
and wanted to see Mr. Robert Scarlet. 

'* Who are they, mother ? " he asked with a sink- 
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ing hearty for he was sure he could answer his own 
question. 

" I thenks they's the ones I seen with the furrin 
gent'man/' she whispered. '* One of 'em is tolable 
old an' real homely, an' t'other one's a young girrl 
an' mighty pretty. Mus' be the ol' gent's wife an' 
daughter." 

Bob was glad he had polished his hands and nails 
for Miss Delia's critical and scornful observation, 
for when he went into the little parlor the young 
girl shook hands with him in American style, while 
she said in a low, remarkably sweet voice, — speak- 
ing the English words as he did his Spanish ones, 
with little pauses between them : 

" This is Mr. Roberto Scarlet? " (Only she pro- 
nounced it Escsirltt) " Yes? . . • And I am 
Miss Isabel, daughter of Don Adan, whom you 
have met. Now I must present you to my aunt. 
Dona Maria, Sefiora Ximeno." 

She led him up to the elderly lady, who was wide, 
thick, and stout, and whose eyes made Bob think 
of Perrit's, they were so very round and unwinking 
and were greenish-yellow instead of black like Miss 
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Isabers. She inclined her head very slightly to his 
polite bow, without changing the severe expression 
of her face in the least. 

" My aunt Maria does not speak English," Isabel 
said sweetly, "and understands only one or two 
words. Now listen, Don Roberto, very carefully 
to what I am going to say. I wish you to seem 
not angry — no — ^but firm and determined not to 
yield. You must very often say, * No, no ! ' when 
I ask you questions. Will you do so?" 

Bob was puzzled and alarmed, but said he would 
do his best. 

"That is good," she continued, seating herself 
and holding up a delicate forefinger as if to put him 
on his guard. " Now ... my father, Don 
Adan, has sent me to beg you to think over again 
what he said this morning. Will you not give up 
the box to him ? " 

She leaned forward and spoke with great ear- 
nestness. 

" No, no," Bob replied, understanding and en- 
tering into the spirit of the game. He also shook 
his head vigorously for Dona Maria's benefit and 
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she fixed her round green eyes on him more dis- 
approvingly than before. 

" Will you not take the money he offered you ? " 
Isabel continued pleadingly, clasping her little hands 
together. 

" No, no, — ^never," Bob said emphatically, one 
eye on the aunt. 

Dona Maria made a queer noise in her throat and 
gabbled a rapid sentence in Spanish to her niece, 
who made a gesture of despair. 

" He refuses me also, tia. I must tell my father 
that nothing I can say will make any impression 
on this obstinate boy." 

Bob understood a little of what they said and 
was completely at sea. Isabel turned again to him 
and said slowly: 

" You would not be willing to deprive me of half 
of my fortune, would you ? You would not be will- 
ing to help others to rob me ? " 

*' No, indeed," Bob answered sincerely. 

" Do you not know that these two young men 
who have left the box with you are robbers?" 

'' No," Bob replied loudly. " No, I do not." 
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" Would you believe me if I assured you that 
they were?'* 

" No, ma'am," he said firmly, " I would not." 

'* Que fat alidad! " she exclaimed for her aunt's 
ears, averting her face to conceal the irrepressible 
smile on it. When she could control her voice she 
went on: 

" Don Roberto, our old friend Captain Simon, 
taught me a sentence in English — ^ Stick to 
your guns ! ' — ^and Spaniards understand its mean- 
ing quite as well as Americans do. So I now say 
it to you, — ' Stick to your guns ! ' — and I shall be 
your friend. I have tried to ask you some ques- 
tions in such a manner that I can truthfully say, 
and so can my aunt, that you have answered * No,' 
and again ' No,' to everything. Do you understand 
how I am situated ? " 

" No, ma'am," Bob replied mechanically, and 
then grinned sheepishly. 

It was as much as Isabel could do to keep from 
laughing outright. 

" Now," she continued, " I am going to kneel to 
you and you must turn away your face and put out 
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your hand and say very firmly — NO ! ", and before 
Bob could beg her not to she had glided gently to 
her knees, held out her clasped hands in a most 
tragic style, and was saying in a tearful voice: 

" It cannot please you, Don Roberto, to behold 
me in such an attitude of humiliation! Can you 
deny my request ? " 

" No, ma'am," Bob mumbled, forgetting his man- 
ners and turning his back to her in acute embarrass- 
ment, his face on fire. 

" That is all," Isabel said in a satisfied tone, as 
if she had accomplished what she had set out to 
do and evidently well pleased with the theatricals 
which she had carefully rehearsed many times. 
" You have acted well your part in my little play. 
You see. Ha, how this young man has regarded my 
earnest supplications." (Isabel was fond of long 
and eloquent words.) "We might as well return 
to the yacht. There is nothing to be gained by 
remaining longer here." 

She had regained her feet very nimbly, but Dona 
Maria rose with difficulty from the chair into which 
she had sunk to a considerable depth. She wheezed 
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dreadfully but managed to find breath enough to 
stammer : 

" Afaldiio animal I . • . The miserable ani- 
mal! ... He has insulted both of us." 

" Oh, no, Ha," Isabel cried in consternation, fear- 
ing she had too well acted her part. " He has not 
meant to do that. He has only been firm.*' 

•'No, ma'am," Bob said, also alarmed at her 
words and manner. " I beg your pardon. Permit 
me to kiss your hand, sefiora." 

But the indignant aunt was not to be appeased 
by Spanish phrases spoken with an American ac- 
cent, and swept Isabel out of the room immediately, 
muttering " un zalamero*' ''animal,'* and other 
words expressive of her opinion of Roberto 
Escarlet. 

No sooner were they out of the room than Bob 
picked up the bit of paper Isabel had dropped on 
the floor at his feet. It was addressed to him, so 
he read it at once: 

" Don Roberto : 

As you will have perceived by this time, I am 
devoted to the cause of my brothers, Francisco and 
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Beltran. I have been obliged to deceive my father 
and my aunt, who will think I have tried to make 
you yield the box. I hope that you will continue 
to be firm. If you do, I will be always 

Your friend, 

I. M." 

Bob felt as if he had been flying in a merry-go- 
round. 

He read the note over several times until he had 
it by heart, then put it into the kitchen stove, prom- 
ised to tell his mother everything when he came 
back, for he was already nearly half an hour late 
for work, picked up his hat, and hurried off. 

The afternoon dragged terribly. He was hourly 
expecting a reply from his telegram and when none 
came and the dark did, his nerves were on edge. 
The idea of going to lessons that evening made him 
feel positively ill. It had surprised him that the 
Spanish gentleman with the long name had not 
mentioned Mr. Perez, and as far as he knew there 
had been no communication between them. But 
he hated to give Mr. Perez another opportunity to 
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be disagreeable to him. As soon as Miss Delia 
dismissed him for the day, after a lecture on the 
sin of unpunctuality, he shut himself up in his 
room and pegged furiously away at his books, 
trying to forget everything except geography, arith- 
metic, and grammar; but his mind wandered in 
spite of his most determined efforts. Had that 
chump of an operator sent that telegram? Why 
hadn't the young gentlemen answered it? Would 
they come to Buoytown? What would happen if 
they did ? What was Don Adan doing now ? What 
did he intend to do next? And so on. . . . 

He ate so little supper his mother was alarmed. 
His account of the ladies' visit had not been re- 
assuring and she felt that Bob had not told her 
everything in connection with the strangers. But 
the boy was afraid to talk about the box even to 
her. He had an uneasy feeling that it might get 
her into trouble. So he said he felt perfectly well 
and preferred reciting his lessons after studying 
them, otherwise Mr. Perez would think he was 
getting tired or lazy and stop teaching him. He 
shouldered his bag of books and half-way between 
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the cottage and the Dunnels' house met the tel- 
egraph operator, who stopped him with a slip of 
yellow paper, saying: 

" Yore frien's are acomin', I see," and leaned 
familiarly on his shoulder to re-read the despatch. 
" ' Will be in Buoytown to-night thanks. F. and B.' 
Whut's thur las' name ? " he continued, chewing 
audibly in Bob's ear. *' I've done furgot." 

" None o' your business," Bob said angrily, 
shrugging him off, pocketing the despatch, and hur- 
rying on. 

" San'crab ! . . . Beach-runner ! " called out 
the Quillen boy, and in an instant Bob's red head 
was in front of him and Bob's fist under his nose. 

*' You take that back, or I'll give you the worst 
lickin' you ever had," Bob said in a fierce, low tone. 
His eyes flashed and his red hair fairly bristled. 

The telegrapher, who was several years his 
senior, was a miserable pale spineless object, with 
none of his sister's " get up and get " about him. 
He slunk off muttering, " Didn' mean nothin'," and 
Bob had made another enemy in the Quillen family. 

In spite of the fact that he was late (as he had 
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been all day everywhere) Bob found Mr. Perez 
actually cordial and pleasanter than for several 
days. He was unusually lenient with all errors and 
laughed agreeably instead of sarcastically at mis- 
takes in Spanish. Bob was overjoyed at the change 
and forgot that Mr. Perez ever had had any con- 
nection with the Martinez and Espinosa families. 
Of course, he did not mention Don Adan's visit, 
nor did Mr. Perez seem to be aware that anything 
of interest had occurred in town. He told Bob he 
had been occupied with an article he was preparing 
for a paper in Philadelphia, and had not been out 
of the house for two days. As he had never before 
spoken of any of his private affairs, an older boy 
would have been suspicious, but Bob was relieved to 
hear all this, as Mr. Perez intended he should. 

When the lessons were at an end and Bob was 
gathering up his books, wishing his teacher had 
always been as pleasant and communicative, and 
thinking how much more quickly he would have 
understood his instructions, Mr. Perez went to his 
desk and sat down as if preparing to write again. 
Then he turned about suddenly. " Roberto, I for- 
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got to give you this when you first came in. It was 
handed me by Miss Dunnel at supper time. She 
said it had been brought to the store. I regret my 
absent-mindedness." 

He held out a letter, and Bob dropped his books 
to take it with an uncomfortable sensation of dis- 
agreeable surprise. Mr. Perez was again fussing 
with the papers on his desk, so with a muttered 
" Excuse me, sir " Bob opened the envelope and ran 
his eyes hurriedly over the writing, which Isabel 
had evidently taken great pains to make as legible 
as possible. 

"Don Roberto" (it began), ''will you do 
me the favpr to visit my aunt and myself on the 
yacht this evening? I have something of imme- 
diate importance to tell you and must see you to- 
night. Please do not tell anybody — ^not even your 
mother — ^that you are coming. A boat will be wait- 
ing at the pier for you. I will not keep you long. 
My father is in town and I think he has found out 
where my brothers are and will be going to Phila. 
So hurry, hurry, — ^and oblige your friend, I. M." 
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The clock on the mantel gave a loud *' ding," like 
an exclamation mark for this last sentence, and 
as it continued to strike, Bob looked up. Nine 
o'clock ! And the note had been given to Mr. Perez 
at the six o'clock supper. What must Miss Isabel 
be thinking of him? It was doubtful if the boat 
was still waiting for him at the end of the street, 
but he had better go there as fast as he could and 
find out. 

" May I leave my books here this evening, Mr. 
Perez ? " he asked in a voice that sounded as if he 
had been running in reality as well as in imag- 
ination. 

"Certainly," Mr. Perez answered graciously 
without turning aroimd. " They will not be in my 
way and you can get them in the morning. Buenos 
tardesj Roberto." 

It was unfortunate that Roberto could not see 
the smile which accompanied these polite words. 
He went out of the door that opened into the garden 
and ran quietly and quickly up the path and through 
the gate, hopinj? none of the Dunnels had heard or 
seen him. Then he sprinted down the street and 
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reached the pier quite out of breath. The boat, or 
a boat, was certainly there in the shadows, and as 
soon as he appeared the man lounging in it got up 
and held a lantern to show the way. Bob recog- 
nized old Diggles, who seemed to be expecting 
him. 

" Did the young lady tell you to wait for me ? " 
he inquired, and Diggles grunted a yes as he took 
up the oars. 

They were halfway to the yacht before Bob 
asked himself why Miss Delia had not given him 
the note herself? It was most unlike her to get 
any one — ^much less Mr. Perez — to do anything for 
her that she could do for herself. He began to feel 
very uneasy and to think that he had made a mis- 
take to be in such a hurry. His mother would be 
alarmed when he did not come home at his usual 
time. It would have taken a few seconds only to 
stop and tell her where he was going. Why did 
Miss Isabel ask him not to tell? 

As they drew near the yacht he heard strains of 
music from a gramophone on deck, and then he 
could hear Isabel's laughing voice and Dona Maria's 
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gruff replies. A sailor who was hanging over the 
rail disappeared as soon as the small boat came 
alongside. 

After telling Diggles to stand by until called, 
Bob mounted the gangway and was met at the top 
of it by Don Adan himself. 

" Why, it is the young Mr. Scarlet," he exclaimed 
in a friendly way, shaking hands just as if nothing 
of importance had happened. " I am glad to see 
you, Don Roberto. My daughter told me that she 
had invited you to pay us a visit. I shall let you 
entertain the Senora Dona Maria and Dona Isabel 
while I speak to my Captain. ... I will rejoin 
you presently." 

Bob was terribly taken aback at this unexpected 
meeting and to find himself deserted on the quarter- 
deck. He would have remained standing awk- 
wardly where he was, if Isabel had not come for- 
ward and invited him to a chair. She seemed to be 
in high spirits. She put her aunt's favorite piece 
of music into the gramophone and imder cover of 
its sound said: 

" I am afraid I rather overdid my part to-day. 
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My aunt told my father that you had insulted us 
and he was very angry. It was all that I could do 
to make him understand what had really happened 
. . • and of course I could not even do that 
exactly ! " and she laughed merrily. ** I am very 
sorry he was so angry with you." 

*' It doesn't make any difference," Bob replied, 
" for he was mad at me anyhow." 

" Mad ? " said Isabel, puzzled. " Oh, you mean 
angry. Yes. . . . Well, I had to talk to him 
a long time to make him understand that you in- 
tended no insult and I am glad that you have come 
to pay us a visit and to explain matters to him 
yourself." 

Bob was startled at this and hardly knew how 
to answer her when she added sweetly : 

" Do you really know where the box is, 
Roberto?" 

'* Yes, ma'am," he said awkwardly. 

" Then, where is it ? " she asked outright, smiling 
at him. If Bob had been older he might have fallen 
into her trap, but he was not looking at her, but 
at Dona Maria, who was staring as if she under- 
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stood more English than Isabel gave her credit 
for. 

" I can't tell you, miss," he said desperately. 
*' I'd like to oblige you but I can't." 

" I won't tell," Isabel wheedled, " and I'm just 
crazy to know." 

"Yes'm," Bob muttered, "but I can't tell you 
because I promised not to." 

Isabel drew a sigh of relief which sotmded like 
one of disappointment to Bob. But she knew, and 
he did not, that Don Adan was standing near and 
had heard the whole conversation. 

"You are a boy to be trusted," Isabel said 
politely. " You are a good friend to have. Now 
tell me what music you like best and our orchestra 
shall play it for you." 

The gramophone had ended the Spanish Danza 
with a long-drawn-out metallic squeak and Isabel 
hastened to stop the needle. 

" I like 'most any kind of music, ma'am," Bob 
replied, almost too distracted to know what he was 
saying, " I'd like to hear something that you like." 

"That was nicely said," Isabel retorted with a 
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laugh. " I like this one." She started the machine 
again, and the familiar strains of a " Hot Time in 
the Old Town To-night" enlivened the air. 

" That's awful pretty," Bob assented. " It makes 
you feel like dancin' an' marchin' an' singin' an' 
cuttin' up generally, don't it ? " 

'* Indeed it does," Isabel answered, " and I sup- 
pose that is why it has been so popular everywhere 
for so long a time. Why, I heard the band play it 
a few months ago in Shanghai. Do you know 
where that is ? " 

" Oh, yes," Bob replied eagerly, " it is on the 
China coast and some day I'm going there with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunnel. They've got an uncle in 
the tea business out there." 

" A Chinaman-uncle ? " asked Isabel, starting the 
music over again. 

" Oh, no," and Bob laughed heartily at the idea 
of a Dunnel in a blue shirt and black pigtail. " He's 
a Buoytowner, a real Yank, and his name is Eben- 
ezer Dunnel. So he couldn't be a Chinaman, though 
Mrs. Dunnel says she believes he dresses like one 
and maybe he does wear a pigtail. I guess he eats 
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rice and chop suey. He's an A No. i millionaire 
tea-merchant and Fm hoping he'll take me as a 
clerk in his tea-house." 

"You would like that?" 

"Yes, ma'am," Bob said heartily, then jumped 
up suddenly ; " but I must be going, Miss Isabel, so 
please let* me know what you wrote you had to 
tell me." 

Isabel stared at him. 

*' Wrote? . . . When?" 

" Why," he stammered, " Mr. Perez gave me 
a note from you this evening just before I came 
aboard, and that's why I wasn't here sooner. I 
guess you haven't forgotten what was in 
it?" 

" I know nothing about it," Isabel exclaimed in 
a whisper. " I never wrote you a note. . . . 
And you say Mr. Perez . . ." 

They stared at each other and the rollicking 
music of the gramophone covered up the sound of 
their alarmed voices. 

" I must go home right away," cried Bob. " My 
mother will be scared if I am not home by ten 
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o'clock." He ran to the rail. " Where is the boat ? 
1 told Diggles to stand by. Where is he ? " 

" Gone ashore," replied Don Adan's calm voice 
behind him. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BOB could not believe his ears. He wheeled 
about to confront the speaker. 

" Gone ashore ? He had no business to go, sir. 
I told him to wait for me. Please have him called 
if he is in reach, because I must go back right away. 
Or maybe you will send me ashore in one of the 
ship's boats, sir ? " 

He took a step in the direction of the gangway, 
but Don Adan stopped him. 

" Listen to me, young man. He has gone with- 
out you because I ordered him to do so. I intend 
to keep you on board this yacht until you make 
up your mind to tell me where my box of valuables 
is. No one in the town knows where you are except 
this Diggles, and he is well paid not to tell." 

Bob gasped as if Don Adan had thrown cold 
water in his face. 

*' But you can't do that, sir. It is against the 
law, and you will be punished." 

Don Adan laughed at him. 

22% 
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'* I think you will tell me where the box is before 
it is known where you are. I am not obliged to 
remain in American waters, and the yacht is a fast 
one. However, you need not be alarmed. You 
will have a comfortable stateroom to stay in and 
plenty of water to drink. I advise you to submit 
quietly, otherwise I will have you put in irons and 
jailed. You will find a stateroom much more pleas- 
ant than the brig." 

When Don Adan stopped speaking. Bob felt 
queer and chilly, and was certain he was dreaming 
and had nightmare. But he also felt certain that 
nothing very dreadful could happen to him, so he 
looked fiercely at the Spanish gentleman and cried 
in a shrill, boyish voice: 

" You may jail me, and starve me to death, sir, 
if you want to, but I won't tell you where that 
box is." 

Having uttered this crow, he folded his arms 
and stood like a defiant little rooster. 

During this conversation Isabel's face had lost 
its color. She, too, seemed to be asking herself 
if she were dreaming, but she said nothing and 
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kept very quiet. Don Adan smiled slightly at 
Bob's spirited declaration and replied : 

" I admire your fortitude. We will see how 
long it will last if you will do me the favor to come 
with me." 

They went below, passed through a handsomely 
furnished saloon and into a tiny corridor, where 
Don Adan opened a door, pressed the button of 
the electric lights, and displayed the interior of a 
charming little cabin. 

"You will be perfectly comfortable here," he 
assured the boy, " and I am sure — for the sake of 
your mother, who will be alarmed by your ab- 
sence — ^that you will decide to answer my question 
in a very short while." 

He did not wait for a reply but shut the door, 
turned the key loudly in the lock, and went away. 
Bob examined his surroimdings. The room, though 
small, was so compactly furnished there was plenty 
of space to move about in. Adjoining it, with a 
blue-curtained doorway, was a small bathroom com- 
pletely equipped and most inviting with its blue and 
white tiles, porcelain tub and stands, and silver- 
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plated faucets and fixtures. Over the tub hung the 
ring of a shower with its curtain of rubber,— ^some- 
thing Bob had not seen before, and which excited 
his curiosity. Everything was beautifully clean and 
sparkling ; the linen was fresh, and the bed wore a 
white spread with the yacht's device embroidered 
on it. At any other time Bob would have been de- 
lighted with these things, but he was searching the 
place for something else and foimd that the door 
was the only one. Over it was a narrow, movable 
transom half-open. There was a large porthole 
in each room. Bob stuck his head out of the one 
in the stateroom and almost touched a sailor loung- 
ing near, who grinned at him. So he drew his head 
in again and sat down on a chair to think. 

He tried to consider the situation calmly. He 
wondered if Mr. Perez would see the young men 
when they came to town, and if they would suspect, 
or guess, what had happened to him. He knew that 
Don Adan had said truly that his mother would be 
alarmed at his non-appearance, and he pictured her 
anxious waiting, her glances at the clock, her in- 
creasing fright. 
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She would not put Pink to bed, and he would fall 
asleep on the floor or sofa and then she would 
pick him up and lug him to the Dunnels. They 
would all be in bed and asleep by that time— eleven 
or twelve o'clock — ^and what a fuss there would be ! 
His mother ringing at the door and Pink bawling, 
and Mrs. Dunnel waking up and calling, ''Abel! 
. . . Abel! . . . Wake up! There's some- 
body at the door. Hurry! Maybe the house is 
afire ! " And then Mr. Dunnel would jump up and 
pull on his socks and hurry downstairs, and Mrs. 
Dunnel would be leaning over the banisters, and 
Miss Delia would hear the fuss and come running 
out, too, saying — *' What's all the trouble ? Can't 
a body even sleep in peace?" And when they 
heard Mrs. Scarlet, how frightened they would be. 
Mr. Dunnel would knock on Mr. Perez's door and 
say in a loud voice : " You saw Bob last. Where 
did he go when he left you?" And Mr. Perez 
would say he knew nothing about it. Of course, 
he would say that. And then — what would 
they do ? 

All the ladies, even Miss Delia, would be crying 
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(Bob could not help sniffling himself), and Pink 
would bawl louder than ever. Then Mrs. Dunnel 
would say: 

"Mrs. Scarlet, you and Pink must stay right 
here for the rest of the night." 

And his mother would say : 

" Thanky kindly, ma'am; but I come oflf in such 
a swivit I left the cottage all open." 

And Mr. Dunnel would say that he was going out 
to see if he could find Bob or any one who had seen 
him, and would lock up the cottage for her, and 
then — ^the yacht's bell struck ten. 

The stateroom door opened and a man in hand- 
some livery (the steward) came in with a pitcher 
of water in hand and some clothes on his arm. 
Without a word or look, he set the pitcher on the 
stand by the bed, put the clothes on a chair, and 
went out again. But there was the ghost of a grin 
on his swarthy face. 

Bob's meditations had made him thirsty. He 
forgot his manners and took an elephant's drink 
out of the pitcher itself, then examined the clothes. 
They were a suit of pajamas so much too big for 
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him he knew they belonged to Don Adan, and he 
hated to wear them. They suggested the idea of 
going to bed, however, and since he could not enter- 
tain himself by reading any of the books that were 
in the wall case, as they were all in Spanish, he 
decided to turn in. He thought he would leave the 
lights burning until ordered to put them out, as he 
had no wish to be in the dark on an unfriendly 
ship. 

After he had gone to bed he could not sleep and 
lay staring at the open transom, speculating on the 
possibility of crawling through it. Presently he 
heard the smallest sound in the corridor, and then 
something appeared at the transom and dangled im- 
patiently before it. He was out of bed in a twinkle, 
had punched out the lights, was up on a chair, and 
his hand, thrust through the opening, secured the 
dangling object almost as soon as he had seen it. 
The stick disappeared and the small sound vanished 
from the corridor. He glanced around, especially 
at the porthole, and by the dim light from the 
passage-way made out the note Isabel had written 
and brought him : 
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" Do not think that I had anything to do with 
getting you aboard. I am as surprised as you are. 
I will try and bring you something to eat, but do 
not be disappointed if I cannot succeed. ' Stick 
to your guns/ no matter what happens. I am 
going into town to-morrow and will let your mother 
know that you are safe. Do not be afraid of any- 
body. Continue to be firm and quiet. Your friend, 
I. M." 

Bob chewed the note into a pulp and fired the 
wad through the porthole before going back to bed. 
He was considerably more cheerful, for he had 
believed that it was Isabel's plan to get him on 
board the yacht. Now he felt certain that it had 
been concocted by Don Adan and Mr. Perez, and 
that Perez had purposely pretended not to know 
the strangers in order to be able to play just such 
a trick without being suspected. 

While turning all this over in mind. Bob fell 
asleep. 

He had no idea what time it was when he awoke, 
but an agreeable and tantalizing smell of breakfast 
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from the adjoining cabin made him sit up and eye 
the transom hopefully. He could hear the voices 
of those who were eating, the sound of the dishes 
being carried in and out, and he wondered if Isabel 
would be able to " save any breakfast '* for him. 
He took a fine bath and experimented successfully 
with the shower, and when he was dressed and 
combed and brushed he sat down where he could 
keep an eye on the door, but nothing happened, and 
his heart and stomach both grew cold and empty. 
Don Adan was really going to carry out his threat. 
The steward must have brought in some fresh 
drinking water before he was awake, but a tumbler- 
ful of it did not help to make him feel any the less 
hungry. 

In desperation he opened the wall-case, but the 
Spanish history, poetry, and novels in it were very 
dull reading and uphill work for a boy who was 
hardly out of the second Spanish reader. He let 
the incomprehensible books fall on the cushions of 
the seat under the port and occupied himself by 
watching the bay. 'As the yacht swung at anchor 
with the tide during the calm, uneventful hours, he 
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could see only an expanse of water most of the 
time, but towards evening the town came into view 
and he would have given much to know what Isabel 
had done during her visit ashore. He knew she had 
gone because he had not heard her voice after dinner 
—or the midday lunch — and doubtless she had been 
watched, or surely she would have smuggled him 
something to eat, if only a banana or a bit of dry 
bread. The steward had come in with fresh water 
at twelve o'clock, and if Bob had been taking the 
water-cure he could not have drunk any more. 

The hours seemed to be made of elastic which the 
day at one end and the night at the other were pull- 
ing to their greatest possible extent. He grew 
weary of counting the crawling time by the ship's 
bell, and by evening felt like a collapsed bag. He 
had never gone quite so long before without some- 
thing to eat and he had had a very light and hasty 
supper before he left home. If he had been as 
thirsty as he was hungry he would have been in a 
bad fix indeed. For one can go much longer with- 
out food than drink. 

He turned on the electric lights, took up a book 
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and sat under the reading-lamp, but the effort to 
translate made his head ache. He turned off the 
lights and sat staring at the transom, through which 
the most exasperating soimds began to float. The 
cabin-boy was preparing the table for dinner. They 
would probably have soup (he could smell it cook- 
ing all afternoon), a dish of flsh, any number of 
vegetables, a salad (which he had learned to like at 
the Dunnels'), and some kind of dessert,— cream, 
very likely, with cake . . . probably chocolate- 
cake, than which there was nothing nicer on the 
globe, according to Bob's thinking. Could any- 
thing be more cruel than to sit there slowly and 
surely starving to death and smelling the delicious 
things the cook was getting ready for Don Adan? 
He flung himself down on the bed and buried his 
head in the pillow, trying to ignore the stately 
course of the Spanish dinner only a few feet away 
from him. When the diners had at last quitted the 
cabin for the deck, he got up and began to watch 
the transom again. At about ten o'clock the stick 
appeared with a piece of paper dangling from its 
extremity. Isabel had written: 
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" I am so sorry I cannot give you anything to 
eat. I have been watched. I enclose a note from 
my brother, Francisco, whom I met at your house 
to-day. I. M." 

Bob's hands trembled so he could scarcely open 
the note, which was short and rather mysterious. 

" Dear Bob : 

We came late last night, and no one knows we 
are here except your mother and Mr. F. * Stick 
to your guns ' a little longer and do not be sur- 
prised at anything that happens. We will see you 
soon. Your Friends, F. and B." 



If Bob could have yelled " Hooray! " he would 
certainly have relieved his feelings in that way. 
He danced a jig instead, a regular sailor's hornpipe, 
forgot that he was hungry enough to eat nails, 
and went to sleep. The next morning he had had 
his drink of water, his shower-bath, and no break- 
fast, when Don Adan came in to see him about ten 
o'clock and eyed him curiously. 
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" Well, young gentleman, I should think by this 
time you must be ready to eat almost anything. Is 
it not true ? " 

Bob admitted that it was, but added that he 
thought he could go longer without food. He was 
not sure that he could have said this so confidently 
if he had not heard from his friends. 

" Sit down," said Don Adan, taking a chair him- 
self. Bob was glad to do so, for he did not feel 
much like standing for any length of time with that 
queer emptiness in his middle. Don Adan con- 
tinued to eye him with a sort of satirical amuse- 
ment, much in the manner of Mr. Perez, which 
made Bob feel bristly at once. 

" I admire your spirit," continued the visitor, 
" as I have said before. But it is foolish for a boy 
like you to oppose yourself to a man like me. How- 
ever, as a reward for your endurance I will still 
offer you a thousand dollars in gold if you will tell 
me where my box is." 

Bob pressed his lips tight together and returned 
his keen scrutiny with sparkling eyes. Then he 
said: 
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" There's no use to offer me any money, sir, be- 
cause I can't tell." ' 

" If you do not tell me I will sail away from the 
States," Don Adan retorted, " and when we are on 
the high seas I am sure I will be able to induce you 
to speak up." 

Bob's face got very red at this. 

" I am not afraid of you, sir. You are only try- 
ing to scare me, and I told you once before you 
couldn't hurt me. Anyhow, I am not going to tell 
you where the box is." 

" Why not ? " Don Adan persisted. 

" Because, sir, I promised not to." 

*' Is that the only reason ? " 

" No, sir ; but it is good enough." 

" What is your other reason ? " 

" Why, sir, I do not believe the box belongs to 
you." 

*' Well, it does," Don Adan continued quietly. 
" It not only belongs to me but I now have it. . . ." 

Bob sprang up. 

*' What ? . . • How did you get it, sir ? Who 
gave it to you? " 
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" Your mother." 

Bob sat down again, feeling miserably sick. 
" Oh, no," he managed to say. " You just wish 
to make me feel bad. She does not know where it 



is." 



" She showed it to my daughter," the Spaniard 
went on calmly, " and told her to tell me to come 
and get it if I brought you with me." 

Bob began to think very fast and light dawned as 
he thought. Of course the young men had dug the 
box up and must have taken everything out of it. 
Perhaps they had brought it to the cottage. It would 
be all right, but he hated to have Don Adan think 
for one little minute that he had triumphed. Be- 
sides, could anything be worse than his trying to 
bribe him the second time, when he knew — or 
thought he knew — ^that he had the box? 

He looked as wretched as possible when that 
gentleman said coolly : 

" Put on your hat and come with me." 

He did not offer the boy anything to eat, but Bob 
would not have accepted anything on board that 
yacht if he had been ten times as hungry. He 
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glanced about for Isabel, but she was nowhere to 
be seen. He did not imagine that she was looking 
at him behind the curtains of her stateroom door 
as he followed her father to the deck. In a few 
moments they were in one of the yacht's boats, 
flying over the bay toward Buoytown. The morn- 
ing could not have been brighter, but Bob, though 
glad enough to get away from the yacht, was too 
uncertain about what had happened or was going to 
happen, to admire the aspect of land and sky. He 
was also occupied in despising Don Adan heart- 
ily, and decided that he was a "mean man," 
even meaner than Mr. Perez, — ^which was the 
truth. 

Several stout sailors rowed them ashore and fol- 
lowed at a little distance when they landed and set 
out for the cottage. 

No one was in sight when they reached it ex- 
cept Mrs. Scarlet, who was waiting on the front 
porch. As soon as she saw Bob at the gate she 
ran down the path to meet him, flung her arms 
around his neck, kissed him, and whispered in his 
ear: 
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" Hit's right in the front hall, son," and then pay- 
ing no sort of attention whatever to the Spanish 
gentleman ran round to the back of the house and 
peeped into the hall through a crack in the back 
door. 

When Bob showed him the coveted box, Don 
Adan called to his men, who came to get it and 
lifted it with much difficulty. As soon as they were 
stamping down the steps with it, he said imperi- 
ously to Bob : 

" The key. . . . Give me the key." 

** Do you suppose, sir, that the young gentlemen 
would have left the key with me?" Bob retorted. 
" You oughter be glad to get the box — I don't blame 
my mother, but you'd never have got it from me — 
and I hope you'll enjoy it, sir." 

As Mrs. Scarlet said afterwards, Don Adan 
looked mad enough to bite Bob's head off. 

" You were a sneak and a coward, young man, 
to take advantage of your mother's anxiety and 
come back with me," he said. " You might just 
as well have told me yourself." 

Bob felt that this cruel statement might have 
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been true, and that it would be some time before 
Don Adan could discover that it was not ; so he sat 
down on the bed in his room and blubbered in spite 
of himself. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN the middle of his crying, Bob felt a hearty 
handclap on his back, while a merry voice said 
in his ear : 

''A bueno d horal Brcwo, mi amigo, Roberto I 
You are a brave fellow ! You are full of the sand, 
is it not true ? To think that you were starving to 
keep our secret ! " 

Bob hastily wiped the tears from his eyes and saw 
Beltran at his side. Francisco and Fitz were smil- 
ing at him from the doorway. 

" Bully for you, Bob ! " Fitz cried, coming in and 
shaking his hand vigorously. '' I know you hated 
to give up that box." 

" Yes, I did," Bob retorted resentfully; " 'Cause 
Don Adan says and thinks I'm a sneak and a cow- 
ard, anyhow. That's what." 

" Not so," Francisco replied gravely. " At least 

he will not continue to think so when he opens the 

box, and he will have a hard time opening it." 

946 
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He laughed softly, and Bob listened in surprise : 

" But it wasn't empty," he said* " It was heavy 
as lead, Mr. Francisco. Those big sailors had a 
tough time carrying it away, lemme tell you." 

Beltran exploded with laughter and sat down 
beside Bob on the bed. 

" We saw them," he exclaimed, and clapped Bob 
again on the back. " It was ftdl of bricks, and you 
know how much they weigh." 

"Of course!" Bob cried joyfully, "and won't 
Don Adan be mad when he sees them ! " 

" I should rather like to see his expression when 
he opens the box," Beltran chuckled. 

" So should I," Bob replied ; then added anx- 
iously, " Do you think he will blame it on Miss 
Isabel?" 

" Why should he ? " Beltran answered. " She 
was the one who proposed asking your mother for 
it. The whole thing worked beautifully. At first 
your mother said she didn't know where it was — 
and then we told her — ^and she told Isabel." 

" And she told Don Adan," Bob finished smartly, 
going off into another fit of laughter. " I tell you, 
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Mr. Beltran, she is one wonderful young lady. She 
tried to get me something to eat, but that big man 
in uniform kep' his eye on her. But she wrote me 
two notes, anyhow, and poked them through the 
hole over the cabin door for me to get. And 
I had to come off without sayin' thanky. She'U 
think I'm no gentleman a-tall. Just a Quillen 
chump ! " 

" She will understand," Francisco assured him. 
" She told us how the steward, Felipe, watched her. 
He knows how tender-hearted she is." 

" I might have starved sure enough," Bob re- 
marked candidly, " and then maybe I wouldn't have 
been brave." 

"Oh, yes, you would," Francisco replied reas- 
suringly. " You have the right spirit and I am sure 
you will grow up to be a brave and fine man. One 
on whom your friends will be always able to de- 
pend." 

Bob blushed a bright red at this and jumped up. 

" I haven't said anything to my mother yet," he 
exclaimed. " I want to explain to her why I didn't 
tell her about the box from the beginning." 
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" She understands also," Francisco said gravely, 
" but I know she wants to see you." 

At this moment Pink waddled in, calling out : 

" Thay, Bawb, mam thay to turn to bweakwuss, 
Bawb." 

Bob made a dive for him, grabbed him, and flew 
off with him. Pink yelling and laughing at the top 
of his lungs. 

The three young men went back to the Dunnels', 
for they had taken Mr. Dunnel into their confidence. 
They found him in 'his sitting-room with a 
pair of ship's glasses in his hands as if he was 
either just on his way to his lookout on top of the 
house, or had just returned from it. The latter 
was the case, for he drew a great sigh of relief 
when the young men entered, and told them glee- 
fully that Perez had " skipped the country," as he 
expressed it 

"Yes, sir; he skipped out, bag and baggage, as 
soon as the yacht's boat come in. I watched him 
through my glass. He lit out for the pier by the 
back street, luggin' his two grips. As soon's they 
was all aboard the yacht, they weighed anchor, and 
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now they're almos' out o' sight, headed fur the 
south, ril bet ye." 

When Mrs. Dunnel thought Bob had had sufficient 
time to make up the meals he had been obliged to 
miss, she and Delia went to the cottage escorted by 
the young men, in order to hear Bob's account of 
what had happened. Mr. Dunnel wanted to go as 
much as anybody, but said he wasn't going to leave 
the house until he was sure there wasn't a " fur- 
riner " left in town. 

" Them fellers might have bee'n cute enough to 
leave a spy behind 'em," he explained. " You tell 
Bob to come and see me." 

At the cottage they found the three Scarlets at 
the table in the dining-room, though Pink was the 
only one of them who was still eating. At entrance 
of the visitors his mother slapped his greedy little 
paw and deprived him of a chunk of sally-lunn. 

" // you cry ! ! " Bob shouted in his ear and Pink 
was so astonished he giggled until he hiccoughed and 
had to be shooed out to keep company with the 
parrot. 

"Mr. Francisco, wasn't it a good thing I sent 
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you that telegram ? " Bob said with the air of a 
man who knows a thing or two. 

" Did you send this one also ? '* the young man 
inquired, taking two yellow slips from his pocket 
and handing one to Bob, whose eyes got as round 
as Pink's when he read : 

" Do not come. They have gone. Bob." 

" When did you get this one ? " he asked. " I 
never sent it." 

" Can't you guess who did ? " said Francisco. 

"Mr. Perez?" Bob asked instantly, and Fran- 
cisco nodded. 

"But ... but . . ." stammered Bob, "how'd 
he know an)rthing about it ? " 

" Why, he saw you going into the telegraph- 
office and he paid the operator to let him see 
your despatch. It was easy enough to send an- 
other." 

" Yes, but I got one from you saying you were 



comin'." 



« 



Yes, we wired immediately. Then came the 
second despatch. We thought at first you had sent 
it, and then we remembered that Perez was in town 
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and so we wired him — in your name, of course — 
that wc were not coming, and the operator gave him 
the telegram. It put him off his guard, but we took 
no risks. We got off the train at Peachtown and 
hired a buggy there and drove into Buoytown late 
at night. We came at once to the cottage and Perez 
never suspected that we were in town." 

"To think that we harbored that snake in the 
grass ! " Mrs. Dunnel exclaimed. " It makes me 
shudder ! " And shudder she did, until the flowers 
on her hat appeared to be in a violent gale. 

" I always did despise him," Miss Delia said in 
a gloomy voice. 

" So you did, Dee, so you did," her mother re- 
sponded heartily. " Just keep on having the same 
opinion. He ought to be hung at the yard-arm. 
I do wish Mr. Dunnel had come along with us," 
she continued, " for he's got as much curiosity as 
Perrit, and I hate to think of him sitting all alone 
by himself, looking as if he was meditating suicide 
instead o' waiting for Spanish spies." 

" Let's go and set with him," Mrs. Scarlet shyly 
suggested. She, too, was as delighted with the 
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whole adventure as a child is with a fairy tale. It 
was plain to be seen from whom Bob iiad inherited 
his high spirits and his imagination. So the entire 
company, followed by Pink and Perrit, once more 
took the road and delighted Mr. Dimnel by coming 
in and " setting," some on the furniture and some 
on the floor. 

"As for that Quillen boy,'* Bob began in a 
menacing tone. 

"Let him alone," said Francisco, "he thinks 
we know nothing. He can continue to think so 
for a few days and then . . ." 

" Then he will get the grand surprise of his life, 
eh ? " cut in Mr. Dunnel. " Well, sometimes Span- 
ish tactics are the best, and he deserves all that is 
coming to him." 

He was highly entertained by Bob's description 
of his imprisonment and how Isabel had come to 
the rescue. 

" She's a bright gel," he said approvingly, " and 
I hope her ol' dad'U never diskiver how she got 
ahead o' him, or it'll go hard with her. He'd never 
forgive her. Wouldn't I like to see the ol' feller 
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when he prizes open that chist! He'll be ez red- 
headed ez Bob." 

Just here the three young men exchanged glances 
and Francisco said in a low voice to Fitzgerald : 

'' Shall we tell Bob the whole story^ or shall 
we not? We do not want to hurt his feel- 
ings." 

" I don't think it will hurt his feelings/' Fitz 
replied. " He will have sense enough to under- 
stand that you could not have done anything else. 
I'd tell him." 

"Very good," said Francisco, and, catching 
Bob's eye, beckoned to him, and the four sat to- 
gether in a comer of the room while Mrs. Scarlet 
was showing the Dunnels the pretty presents the 
young Cubans had given her — a pin set with a 
row of garnets of a rich ruby color almost as 
beautiful as rubies themselves, and a pair of ear- 
rings to match. Beltran's sharp eyes had discov- 
ered that her ears had been " pierced," and his 
sharp wits had told him that she had never had a 
bit of jewelry, in her forlorn and hard-worked 
existence. He had also presented Pink with a 



k. 
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silver cup, which had belonged to him when he 
was a baby, and was considerably amused to hear 
that Pink's ** real name " was Benjamin, for the 
cup had a big " B " engraved on its bulging front. 
("The Scarlets for luckl" as Mrs. Scarlet often 
said.) While she was engaged in the pleasant 
occupation of displaying these wonderful riches 
to the Dtmnels, Francisco said to Bob: 

" We have something to tell you that we think 
you should know.'' 

Bob cocked up his ears apprehensively at this. 
The words had a curious soimd, as if they were 
leading up to something not altogether agreeable. 
Beltran laughed a little, showing his fine white 
teeth under his spiky mustache. 

" It's nothing about you, Roberto, It is some- 
thing we have done. And we are not sure how 
you are going to take it." 

"If you did it, it will be all right," Bob asserted 
stoutly. 

"Well, then," Francisco continued, "the night 
we buried the box of valuables in your stable on the 
beach you thought, of course, that we went back 
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either to the Marine Hospital or to Philadelphia, 
and left it there. Did you not ? '' 

" Yes, sir," Bob replied, '' I did think so. But 
if I had stopped to think sense, I might have 
guessed you wouldn't do any such thing.'' 

"Ah!" said Francisco slowly. "What, then, 
do you think we did do? " 

" I think you came back and got the things out 
of the box. That's what I think." 

"Right you are, Roberto," cried Beltran, "we 
did. Go on, mi amigo" (to Francisco), " it is your 
story." 

" Yes," Francisco went on, " we returned much 
later in the night with an automobile. Did you not 
hear it?" 

Bob smiled sheepishly. 

" No, sir, I was too fast asleep to hear anything. 
I'd have thought it was a motor-boat if I had heard 
it, I reckon." 

" That is what we hoped you would think," said 
Francisco. " We put our valuables — ^the silver and 
jewels and money — into this automobile and as 
there is a good road all the way from Buoytown 
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to Philadelphia, we had a very pleasant drive to 
the city, and to one of the big banks later on, where 
the things are now safely reposing. Our father 
had had business with one of the large New York 
banks, and we had been careful to obtain letters 
from the bankers. So we had no difficulty." He 
paused and looked at Bob with a pleasant smile. 

" But, sir, — ^why did you leave the box with 
bricks in it ? " 

" Can you not guess ? " 

" You wanted to see if I would keep my word, 
I reckon," Bob said quickly. " You thought your 
stepfather and Mr. Perez would tackle me about it." 

The young men laughed outright. 

" Well, Bob, we did. And we thought it a good 
chance to see what stuff you were made of," Bel- 
tran exclaimed. *' We are perfectly satisfied, if 
you are." 

" Well, I am — ^all right," Bob said with a grin. 

Pink was worrying his mother to let him have 
the silver cup. 

*'No," she said firmly, "hit's fur too fine fur 
you now. But ef you'll be a good chile you kin 
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drink outen hit when you're seven year ole/' and 
she popped it back into its handsome Spanish 
leather case. 

Beltrin smiled at the earrings which were dan- 
gling under her curls. 

'' Our sister Isabel has promised to come to us 
some day," he told Fitzgerald, '' and we are keep- 
ing the jewels of our mother for her. If we had 
left them with Don Adan they would have been 
sold and the money probably gambled away. Or 
it might have fallen into the avaricious hands of 
Don Ignacio, — Mr. Perez." 

''How did he happen to come here?" Fitz 
inquired. 

'' He heard that Simon had come to the Capes, 
and he was trying to get at him, though he was 
afraid of the sailor, and had cause to be« Perez 
was always a coward," Francisco concluded scorn- 
fuUy. 

That night at the Dtumels' supper-taUe Fitz 
asked again : 

^' Now that Bob has lost his teacher, what are 
we going to do with him ? " 
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Francisco looked up quickly. 

" With his mother's permission I am going to 
take him to Philadelphia with us and send him to 
school." 

Mr. Dunnel slapped the table with his big hand. 

** And ye couldn't pay him better, Mr. Espinosa, 
ior what he's done. It's fur better than giving 
him money." 

"Indeed it is," Fitz agreed. "But, tan his 
mother spare him ? " 

Mrs. Dunnel smiled knowingly. 

" Now rU tell you all a great secret. Mrs. Scar- 
let's going to get married again." 

" Ye don't say ! " exclaimed her husband, who 
was as fond of gossip as any old woman. " Who 
to, Sallie?" 

" In that case," Fitz said, when he saw that Mrs. 
Dunnel did not intend to gratify Mr. Dunnel's 
curiosity immediately, "it will be far better for 
Bob to go away from home." 

" I agree with you," Mrs. Dunnel replied. 
"Though I think the little woman is doing the 
right thing this time." 
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''Who is she going to marry?'' persisted Mr. 
Dtinnel. 

" Pete Quillcn/' she answered. " And now, for 
heaven's sake, don't run about gabbing if 

"If Delia won't, I won't," Mr. Dunnd prom- 
ised, and poor Delia, quite taken aback, looked like 
a lemon in a glow of sunlight, so brilliant were 
her blushes. 



CHAPTER XX 

T T was Mrs. Dunnel who broke the news to 
-^ Bob, with much uneasiness and speculation as 
to " how he was going to take it." 

She was sitting on the porch outside of the room 
that had been Mr. Perez' and Bob was sitting on 
the upper step looking at a rose he had just pulled 
from the thick vine overhead. She had tried to 
lead up to it by degrees, but finally said outright: 

" Bob, would you mind it very much if your 
mother should get married again?" 

Bob whirled around as if she had pinched him. 

*' My mother marry again ? Who would she 
marry, Mrs. Dunnel?" 

"Well, Bob, who do you think she would be 
likely to marry ? " 

Bob stared into space and named a few men 

who had been to see them occasionally, but Mrs. 

Dunnel shook her head. 

" Then I reckon you mean old Mr. Elphson," 
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(another retired pilot). " He's been snoopin' 
around lately, hintin' that he wants a good house- 
keeper." 

" No, it isn't Mr. Elphson/' said Mrs. Dunnel. 
" Guess again." 

" You don't mean Pete Quillen?" Bob asked in 
a low voice. " It can't be Pete Quillen/' 

"Why not?" she asked. "Don't you like 
him?" 

" I like Pete well enough/' Bob mumbled, picking 
the rose to pieces, " but I don't like the Quillens. 
They're a mean set, mostly. Just look at that tel- 
egraph boy I And I was awful afraid one time 
Mr. Fitz was going to marry Miss Caddie Quillen. 
Pete's all right, but I don't think he's good enough 
for my mother, Mrs. Dunnel." 

" Of course he isn't," Mrs. Dunnel agreed, " for 
your mother is one of the finest women I ever 
knew. But, Bob, you see how hard she has to work 
and that is not right ... or at least it isn't 
good for her. It isn't good for any woman to 
have to be the * man of the family,' especially when 
she has sons." 
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*M can work," Bob said resentfully, "and TU 
give her every cent I earn, if that's why she's mar- 
rying. I gave her the Spanish gold Mr. Francisco 
and Mr. Beltran gave me." 

" That was right," Mrs. Dunnel replied. " But 
you are just a boy yet, Bob, — ^hardly fifteen, and 
you could not make enough to support the family. 
Or if you did, it would have to be at the expense 
of your education. Now, Pete Quillen has money, 
and is making more; atid he is devoted to your 
mother, and haven't you noticed how Pink is de- 
voted to him? He will be a good father to Pink 
and he will make your mother happy." 

She might have added that that was considerably 
more than Orcus Scarlet had done. 

" Yes'm," answered Bob, but he turned his head 
away, and presently Mrs. Dunnel made some 
excuse to go into the house, for she knew there 
was a tear on his freckled cheek. She would have 
given almost anything to have adopted the boy as 
her own son, and she knew exactly how he felt 
about his mother's second marriage. 

'* It will be better for them all," she assured her- 
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self. '* Bob can go to school and after that he can 
go into some good business. Maybe Unde Eb 
zvill make a tea-merchant of him." 

The next evening Bob came to see her. After 
some exchange of opinions in regard to the weather 
(which was fine), and the best way to keep chickens 
and ducks healthy in hot weather, he said: 

" It's all right, Mrs. Dunnel. I told my mother 
to do just as she pleased and it would please me. 
I know Pete Quillcn's a good feller." 

*' Vm glad as I can be to hear that. Bob," she 
answered heartily. " Now, what do you say to 
going to Philadelphia with the young Cuban gentle- 
men and going to school there? I've got a sister 
you can board with — Mrs. Mary Pepper — ^Mr. Fitz 
boards with her, too, and I think . . ." 

" I think it will be grand! ** Bob exclaimed, 
jumping up excitedly. "Golly! ... I don't 
believe I'll ever stop dreamin'! School in Phila- 
delphy ! Hooray ! Hooraw I " 

He turned a number of handsprings in the gar- 
den walk and immediately Miss Delia was heard 
from an upper window: 
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"Bawb! You, Bawb! Stop that this minute, 
er you'll be abrcakin* some of the flowers." 

" Whose flowers are they, Delia Dunnel ? " her 
mother calmly called back. " Bob can turn all the 
stmimersets on the walk he feels like, and the 
flowers can go to grass.*' 

Miss Delia slammed the window down in a hurry 
and a huff, and old Mr. Dunnel, just inside the 
ex-Spanish boarder's sitting-room, took his pipe out 
of his mouth to laugh softly to himself. 

It was decided by Mrs. Dunnel and Bob, that 
he was " to keep on at the store " until August and 
then he was to go to the city and get ready to " start 
in " at his first real school in September. Thanks 
to his own quickness and the careful instruction of 
his interested teachers, he was ahead of many 
boys of his age in some of his studies. He had 
read a number of fine books, — ^histories, novels, and 
even poetry. Miss Delia said she would give him 
lessons in arithmetic and book-keeping before he 
left, and Mrs. Dunnel was to help him with his 
reading and writing. She would also see that his 
clothes were in proper order and abundance, for 
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she knew his mother had no time to do so, and was 
not much of a seamstress anyway. 

Mrs. Pepper wrote that any friend of Mr. Fitz 
would be welcome in her house, and that she would 
look after Bob as if he were her own son. This 
made Bob feel as if there might be too much of a 
good thing— even mothers. However, she was 
related to the Peppers by marriage only, so there 
was a chance she would resemble her sister, and 
in that case there was nothing to fear. 

The Espinosas would defray all his expenses 
with the understanding, insisted on by Bob, that 
he would repay them as soon as he went into the 
tea-business. For Mr. Dunnel considered it his 
duty to continue Bob's instruction in geography, 
and showed such a strong preference for the Far 
East and the China Coast (having made a voyage 
or two to that part of the world) that in a short 
while Bob saw himself graduated from Uncle Eb's 
office and already a prosperous tea-merchant in 
Shanghai, buying and shipping teas in those inter- 
esting-looking cases and bales with queer Chinese 
characters painted all over them. Of course, he 
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would have no difficulty in learning the Chinese 
language. Did it take him tong to learn to read 
English, Spanish, and Latin? (He knew all the 
fables in the back of the grammar.) He would 
have a houseful of Chinese furniture, and would 
be carried abroad to take the air in a mandarin 
chair with pigtailed bearers like those Uncle Eb 
had. 

And what a triumph it would be to come home 
on a visit to Buoytown and stun the eyes of all 
beholders, especially the Quillens, with his Oriental 
style and magnificence! 

He would take Pink into business later on. And 
perhaps his mother and Pete Quillen would come 
to visit him in Shanghai. Also, perhaps the Espi- 
nosas would go there to live, — ^and Fitz, too. He 
must have his friends around him, otherwise there 
would be no pleasure in being a wealthy merchant. 

Pink could bring Perrit if he liked, and he 
should have a gilded cage made like a pagoda. 
Bob had seen and admired one in a picture Uncle 
Eb had sent the Dunnels. 
; Tbid brilliant future was drawn and painted 
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while Bob made the daily rounds of his work at 
the store and the cottage, studying percentage, 
''straightening things up/' and putting the yard 
and chicken-houses and stable in order. 

If he had felt a small wrench at leaving the old 
beach home (which now seemed like an evil 
dream), he was conscious of a very big and sharp 
one at the thought of leaving the pretty cottage, 
and he knew in the bottom of his heart that no 
Chinese Palace would ever take the place of it. 

His mother and Pete Quillen were married in 
July. The wedding was as simple as possible, and 
no one was invited except old Mrs. Quillen and 
the Dunnels. 

Caddie Quillen said that she was never going to 
speak to Pete again, as he had '' disgraced the 
family by marrying such a woman as Lily Scar- 
let." Pete only laughed when he heard it, and as 
no one was mean enough to repeat it to the bride, 
it made very little difference. 

Pete not only paid the back rent of the cottage 
from the time the Scarlets moved into it, but in- 
duced Mr. (and Mrs.) Dunnel to let him buy it 
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Mrs. Scarlet-QuiUen was s6 happy and looked so 
pretty that Bob soon forgot all his petty jealousy 
of Pete ; and as for Pink, he was Pete's small, sub- 
stantial, second shadow whenever his amiable and 
easily imposed upon stepfather was at home. 

After the Espinosas returned to Philadelphia 
the weeks flew by like lightning and also crawled 
like snails at the same time, if Bob could have been 
believed. But finally, and all too soon, one bright 
day found him at the railway station with a brand- 
new trunk beside him on the Aatiorm (as Pink 
called it), a brand-new leather grip in his hand, 
himself in a fine new serge suit, blouse and knickers 
of dark blue, and on his red head a white straw 
hat. Although he was not yet a wealthy tea-mer- 
chant returned from the Far East and Cathay, he 
was the admired center of a group composed of 
his immediate family, including Pink and Perrit, 
the three Dunnels, several town boys he had re- 
cently become acquainted with, Rebecca and small 
black Jim, in their best clothes, and Mr. Fitz, who 
had come to Buoytown for him. 

The trunk was slammed onto the truck and into 
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the baggage-car, the engine tooted, Bob and Fitz 
jmnped to the end of the last coach — their chair 
car — and the train began to move out of the station 
amid cries of "Good-bye, Bob!" "Write to us, 
my son ! " and much waving of hands and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The last thing Bob saw as they glided out of 
the town was the Scarlet Wagon (which was wait- 
ing for the family) and old Blackie, who was 
gotten up " regardless " for the occasion with gay 
bunches of bright red flowers on each side of his 
solemn old face. 
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COMPANION STORIES OF COUNTRY UFE 

FOR BOYS Sy CHARLES P. BURTON 

THE BOYS OF BOB'S HILL 

Illustrated by George A. Williams. i2mo. $1.25. 

A lively story of a party of boys in a small New England 
towa 

"A first-rate juvenile . . . t real story for the live human boy — any 
bo^r will read it eagerly to the end . . . quite thrilling adventures." — 
ChieagO'Rtcord-HttMd, 

"Tom Sawver would have been a worthv member of the Bob's Hill 
crowd and shared their good times and thrilling adventures with un- 
common relish. ... A jolly group of youngsters as nearly true to the 
real thin/i in bo^ nature as one can ever expect to find between covers." 
— CAri^iafi Rtgister, 

THE BOB^ CAVE BOYS 

Illustrated by Victor Perard. $1.50. 

"It would be hard to find anything better in the literature of New 
England boy life. Healthy, red-blooded, human bovs, full of fun, 
into trouble and out again, but frank, honest, and clean." — The Con* 
grggation^ist. 

'iBven better than the first book, will interest every healthy young- 
ster."— CAriflian Rggister, 

"A rousing storv of wide-awake youngsters. A very delightful book. 
Told with much humor." — Indianapolis News, 

THE BOB'S HILL BRAVES 

Illustrated by H. S. DeLay. i2mo. $1.50. 

The ''Bob's Hiir' band spend a vacation in Illinois, where 
they play at being Indians, hear thrilling tales of real Indians, 
and learn much frontier history. A story of especial inter- 
est to "Boy Scouts." 

"Merry youngsters. Capital. Thrilling tales of the red men and 
explorers. These healthy, red-blooded. New England boys." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF BOB'S HILL 

Illustrated by Gordon Grani. i2mo. $1.25 net. 

This, the fourth book in the popular Bob's Hill Series, gives 
good promise of being even more widely read. The publishers 
have been fortunate in the admirable illustrations by the 
official artist of the Boy Scout Movement. 

The "gang" are just as human, humorous and clearly in- 
dividualized as ever; and while the influence of the book is 
good, there is no "preaching," and fun and adventure abound. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS (vxu'tt. NEW YORK 



By JOSEPH a AMES 

Wcstem ttorics for boyt from 10 to 16 yens 
iLLUSrmATBD BT VICTOR PBRARD. Badi, $1.50 

PETE, COW PUNCHER 

PMrliaps nowhere else can a morefkitlifol picttire, ab- 
•oltttely devoid of straining^ for glamor, be found ol 
the cowboy's life by one who knows it. Its monotony, 
hardships, and frequent griminess are clearly shown, 
but the spice of adventure and mortal peril is not lack- 
ing. The story is told from the viewpoint of the tan* 
derf oot who becomes a cowboy. 

*'H«r*it th« real thhiff^tbe cowboy's daily life ftiithfiifiy 4e* 
picted. . . . There in, of course, a spice of advestiuro-othooBClla* 
meat of *busting bronchos' and ropini: cattle, an occasional hunt, 
fishtiof a prairie fire, a chaaeafter liorse thieirea, and a stampede. 
Yet, while there is not a prigramonflrthe characters, most of them 
are as respectable aa yonr netehoora. . . . Moat grown-upa, as 
well as thf ir sonit, will enjoy thisbook. . . . Victor Perard*s lllus> 
tration<i are pictures of real people, not lay flfftuas."— CXAMtfV 
Record' Herald. 

'* Wholesouiely exciting . . . stands for real manliness.**— drif- 

THE TREASURE ef the CANYON 

A Story of adventure in Arizona. $1.50 

Dick Carew, a likable young fellow of sixteen, joins 
an expedition which is fitted out to search for relics of 
the Cliff Dwellers in Arisona. The strange appearance 
of an ancient document, giving the key to the hiding- 
place of a portion of the treasures 01 Montezuma, is 
followed by the search for it through the entire length 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Their sub- 
sequent adventures furnish enough thrills for even the 
most captious boy reader. 

*' A bright, wholesome book . . . full of the joy of youth . . . 
well- written, readable.*'— /<tf»i>v///r Ccurier^Jaumal, 

** The narrative is bully reading for boys and it is also one of 
the kind that men love to run through, just to remind them 
of the old days and the absorbing books they used to read when 
they ought to be studying their lessons . . blood-stirring yet 
wholesome, and its descriptions of the Grand Canyon and Pamterl 
Desert, not to speak of the wealth of Astec history and lore of 
the Cliff Dwellers, makes it a valuable work, to be ranked 
among the masterpieces of books for the yoxmz "^Albany 
/ournaL 

If the reader will send his name and address the publishers will 
■end, from time to time, information about their new books. 

Henry Holt and Company, ^N^w^i^trt 




BY ALICE CALHOUN HAINES 

For Young Folk* from 9 to 16 Yean. old. 

PARTNERS FOR FAIR 

With illustrations by Faith Avektt. $1.25 net 

A story full of action, not unting«d by pathos, of a boy 
and his faithful dog and their wanderings after the poor- 
house bums down. They have interesting experiences with a 
traveling circus; the boy is thrown from a moving train, and 
has a lively time with the Mexican Insurrectos^ from whom he 
is rescued by our troops. 

THE LUCK OF THE DUDLEY GRAHABAS 

Illustrated by Franqs Day. 300 pp., i2mo. $1.50. 

A family story of dty life. Lightened by humor and an 
airship. 

"Among the very best of books for young folki* Appeals e^ecaaBf 
to girls. "^fFuconWn List for Township Libraries. 

''Promises to be percmiiaUy popular. A family of happy, healthy, 
inventive, bright children make the best of restricted conditions and 
prove themaelves masters of circttm8tanee8."--*CAm^»' Register, 

"Sparkles with cleverness and humor." — Brooklyn Eagle, 

COCK-A-DOODLE HILL 

A sequel to the above. Illustrated by FiAwas Day. 

296 pp., i2mo. $1.50. 

"Cockle-a-doodle Hill" is where the Dudley Graham family 
went to live when they left New York, and here Ernie started 
her chicken-farm, with one solitary fowl, "Hennerietta." The 
pictures of country scenes and the adventures and experiences 
of this household of young people are very life-like. 

"No better book for young people than The Luck of the Dudley 
Grahams* was offered last year. 'Cpck-a-Doodle Hill' is ansthct of 
similar qualities." — Philadelphia Press, 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
puBusnsKs (tiu'12) kkw tors 



BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

By BBULAH MARiB DtX 



BETTY-BID&AT-HOME 

Illustrated by Faith Avery. i2ma $1^15 net 

A story of family life. Betty is just ready for college* her 
brother is studying medicine, her sister is almos! able to make 
her own way in the world, when a sudden catastrophe compels 
Betty to choose between her own ambitions and her mother's 
happiness. Betty stays at home and learns many things, among 
them the fact that duty and success can be combined The 
account of her literary ventures will help girls who want to 
write. 

Betty is a spirited, energetic, lovable girL The style and 
atmosphere of the story are both better than is usually the 
case in girls' stories. 

FRIENDS IN THE END 

Illustrated by Faith Avery. i2ma $1.25 net 

An out-of-door story for girls which tells how Doro- 
thea Marden went, under protest, from the city to spend the 
summer at a farm in the New Hampshire mountains ; how she 
met Jo Gifford from South Tuxboro, who had red hair, and 
knew she shouldn't like her, but did ; how Dorothea and Jo, at 
the farm, fell out with the young folks close by at Camp Com- 
fort; how they carried on the war, with varying success, and 
how they were sorry that they did so, and how they were glad 
in the end to make peace. 

"Will attract boys and girb equally and be good for both."— Ot»»/«oft. 

"More than the usual plot and literary completenets."— ClirirlMiii 
Rggitter. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS vui'12 NEW YORK 



By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 

STORIES FOR GIRLS 

THE CASTAWAYS OF PETE'S PATCH 

Illustrated by Ada C. Williamson, f 1.25 net. 

A tale of five girls and two youthful g^own-ups who enjoyed 
unpremeditated camping; of a picturesque Indian who sells 
his home in order to live in it; of a mysteriously shipwrecked 
boy who is unable to tell whence he came; of Mabel, who 
tumbled into all the water there was, and of Mabel's friends, 
who sometimes tumbled in with her; of broken game laws, of 
a baffled game- warden who proved to be somebody else; and 
of many other things that might have happened on the rugged 
shores of Lake Superior. 

DANDEUON COTTAGE 

Illustrated by Mmes. Shinn and Finlky. $1.50. 

Four young girls secure the use of a tumbledown cottage. 
They set up housekeeping under numerous disadvantages, 
and have many amusements and queer experiences. 

** A capital story. It is refreshing^ to come upon an author who can 
tell us about real little srirls, with sensible ordinary parents, girls who 
are neitl^er phenomenal nor 9\\\y .**— Outlook, 

THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE 

A sequel to ** Dandelion Cottage." Illustrated by Mrs. Shinn. 
$1.50. 

The little girls, who played at keeping house in the earlier 
book, enlarge their activities to the extent of playing mother 
to a little Indian girl. 

** Those who have read * Dandelion Cottage' will need no urging to 
follow further. ... A lovable group of four real children, happily not 
perfect, but full of girlish plans and pranks. ... A delightiul sense 
of humor."— ^<7X/0if Transcript, 

THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE 

Illustrated by Mary Wbllman. lamo. $1.50. 

Interesting, amusing, and natural stories of a girls* club— 

•* The Sweet Sixteen " of Gardenville. 

** Will captivate as many adults as if it were written for them. . . . 
The secret of Mrs. Rankin's charm is her naturalness . . . real girls 
. . . not young ladies with * pigtails/ but girls of sixteen who are not 
twenty-five . . . as original as amusing, "—^^j/^if TVaif^cn]^/. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

}4 Wot 330 Stust N£W YORK 



THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST 

By Captain Marryat. Illustrated in color and 
line by £. Boyd Smith. Special library binding. 
|i.3S net 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 

By James Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated in color 
and line by £. Boyd Smith. Special library bind* 

In every detail of illustration and manufacture these edi- 
tions are made as if these books were being published for the 
first time for young folks. This attempt to put the juvenile 
classics in a form which on its looks will attract children, 
is meeting with widespread support from the public and 
librarians. 

The text is not abridged. 

Mr. Smith's pictures need no commendation, but he seems 
to have treated these stories with unusual skill and sym- 
pathy. 



HALF A HUNDRED HERO TALES 

Of Ulysses and the Men of Old. By various authors, 
including Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated. 
Special library binding. $1.35 net. 

The Greek and Roman mythological heroes whose stories 
are here collected are not covered in any other one volume. 
The arrangement g^ves the interest of connected narrative to 
the account of the fall of Troy, the ^neas stories, and the 
Adventures of Ulysses. 



HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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BOOKS OF PLAYS FOR YOUNG FOLK 

DESIGNED FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS 
By CONSTANCE D'ARCY MACKAY 

PATRIOTIC PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 

Pageant op Patriotism (Outdoor):— Prologue by the Spirit 
of Patriotism, *Princess Pocahontas, Pilgrim Interlude, Ferry Farm 
Episode, *George Washington's Fortune, ♦Daniel Boone : Patriot, 
Benjamin FrankKn Episode, Abraham Lincoln Episode, Final 
Tableau, March of Players. 

Pageant of Patriotism (Indoor) a yariation of the above. 

Hawthorne Pageant (for Outdoor or Indoor Production);— 
Chorus of Spirits of the Old Manse, Prologue by the Muse of Haw- 
thome. First Episode (In Witchcraft Days), Dance Interlude, 
Second Episode Merry mount). Procession of Player Folk. 

The portions of the pageants marked with a star (*) are sepa- 
rate, one-act plays especially suitable for separate performance in 
school and home. There are full directions for simple costumes, 
scenes, and staging. i2mo. I1.35 net. 

THE HOUSE OF THE HEART 

Short plays in verse to be acted by children of fourteen or 
younger. Ii.ionet, by mail, $1.15. 

Includes :—** The House of the Heart" (Morality Play)— 
"The Enchanted Garden" (Flower Play— "A Little Pilgrim's 
Progress" (Morality Play.— **A Pageant of Hours" (To be given 
Outof Doors)— ♦» On Christmas Eve." "The Elf Child." "The 
Princess and the Pixies." "The Christmas Guest." (Miracle 
Play.) Etc. 

*'An addition to child drama which hat been sorely needed.**— ^m/mi 
Tratucri^, 

THE SILVER THREAD 

And Other Folk Plays. $1.10 net ; by mail^ fi.sa 

Contents:— "The Silver Thread" (Cornish); "The Forest 
Spring" (Italian); " The Foam Maiden " (Celtic); "Troll Magic" 
(Norwegian); "The Three Wishes" (French); "A Brewing of 
Brains '*^ (English) ; "Siegfried" (German); "The Snow Witch" 
(Russian). 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

94 Wbst 33D St. Nbw York 



nAMDARD CYCLOPiEOIAS FOR YOUNG OR OLD 

CHAMPLIN'S 

Young Folks' CYCLOPiEDiAs 

Bj JOHN D. CHAMFUN 

Lmi0 AmtcimU EdiUr ^tk§ A mtvi can CycU pmdim 
Bound in substantial red bockram. Each volume complete 
in itself and sold separately. i2mo, $3,00 per volume, retail 

COMMON THnrGS 

New, Enlarged Edition, 850 pp. Profusely Illustrated 

"A book which will be of permanent Talut to any boy or eirl to 
whom it may be ffiTen, and wnich fills a place in the jtnrenile library, 
never, ao far as I know, supplied before. "—•$■(«•« Co^ltdg*. 

PBRSONS Ain) PLACES 

New, Up-to-Date Edition, 985 pp. Over 3 75 Illustrations 

** We know copies of the work to which their younfj^ owners mrn 
instantly for information upon every theme about which they have 
questions to ask. More than this, we know that some of thc^e copies 
are read daily, as weU as consulted; that their owners turn the leaves 
as they might those of a fairy bool^ reading intently articles of which 
they had not thought before seeing them, and treating the book simply 
as one capable of furnishing the rarest entertainment in exhanstiess 
qoantiUes.*'— M K Evtuing PM. 

UTERATUSB AlfD ART 

604 pp. 270 Illustrations 

** Few poems, plays, novels, pictures, statues, or fictitious characters 
that children— or most of their parents— of our day are likely to inquire 
about wiU be saissed here. Mr. Champlin's judcinent seems unusually 
sound.**— 7^ Nmiisn, 

GAMES Aim SPORTS 

By John D. Chamflin and Arthur Bostwigk 
Revised Edition, 784 pp. 900 Illustrations 

** Should form a part of every juveafle library, whether pnbllB €f 
privats^*^— ril# ItuU/emUnt, 

NATURAL mSTORT 

^y John D. Champlin, assisted by Frederick A. Locas 
735 pp. Over 800 lUustrations 

** Here, in compact and attractive form, is valuable and reliable io> 
formation on every phase of natural history, on every item of interest 
to the student. Invaluable to the tefw:her and school, and should be on 
every teacher*8 desk for ready refet«nce, and the children should be 
uugnt to go to this volume for information useful and interesting.'*— > 
Journal of Education, 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 



